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EDITORIAL 


A  Chance  To  Be  Heard 


1967  will  be  the  year  in  which  specific  water  quality  standards  will 
be  set  for  Virginia's  major  watercourses  and  her  coastal  waters. 
Never  before  have  the  people  had  such  a  clear  opportunity,  and  so 
great  a  responsibility,  to  speak  out  and  take  an  active  part  in  de- 
termining the  uses  to  which  water  resources  of  this  state  are  to  be 
put.  and  the  uses  for  whiih  they  are  to  be  made  and  kept  fit. 

Target  date  for  establishment  of  these  water  quality  standards  is 
July  1.  But  before  such  standards  can  be  set,  the  State  Water  Con- 
trol Board  must  determine  what  present  and  future  uses  of  our 
waters  are  to  be  protected,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
determination  that  public  hearings  are  now  being  held.  All  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  waters 
in  question  may.  and  indeed  should,  appear  and  make  their  views 
and  desires  known. 

The  setting  of  detailed  numerical  quality  criteria  (such  as  mini- 
mum amounts  of  dissolved  oxygen,  maximum  loads  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, and  permissible  number  of  sewage-related  bacteria)  is  a 
technical  matter  which  the  Water  Control  Board  staff  is  competent 
to  handle,  once  the  use  to  which  a  stream  or  body  of  water  is  to  be 
put  is  determined.  The  citizen  water  user  need  not  be  an  expert  on 
these  technicalities  in  order  to  advise  the  Board  on  the  water  uses 
that  should  be  protected  by  adequate  quality  standards.  What  the 
Board  wants  to  know  from  him  is  whether  the  people  who  actually 
use  or  plan  to  use  a  stretch  of  water  want  it  made  and  kept  suitable 
for  use  as  a  public  water  supply,  or  for  swimming  and  other  water 
contact  activities,  or  fishing;  or  whether  they  will  be  satisfied 
if  the  water  be  used  primarily  for  the  disposal  of  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes. 

It  is  verv  well  to  proclaim  that  users  of  water  do  not  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  pollute,  and  therefore  should  be  made  to  return 
the  water  they  take  out  of  streams  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
when  it  came  to  them ;  but  if  no  one  shows  any  interest  in  using  a 
stretch  of  water  for  swimming,  or  for  fishing,  it  is  unlikely  that 
specific  water  quality  standards  for  the  stretch  of  water  will  be 
written  to  protect  those  uses.  This  is  where  the  Water  Control  Board 
is  seeking  guidance.  What  water  uses  are  the  people  really  interested 
in  protecting?  Where  lies  the  true  public  interest?  The  answers  the 
Board  gets  now  may  determine  the  quality  of  Virginia's  public  waters 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  few  public  hearings  on  this  vital  subject  already  have  been 
held.  A  dozen  more  will  be  scheduled  during  February,  March  and 
April,  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  cannot  list 
exact  dates  and  places,  but  anouncements  of  hearings  will  apear  in 
local  newspapers,  and  the  State  Water  Control  Board  in  Richmond 
can  advise  individuals  and  groups  when  hearings  will  be  held  to 
consider  those  streams  and  bodies  of  water  of  particular  interest 
to  them. 

We  know  of  no  greater  service  that  could  be  performed  right  now 
by  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapters.  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 
affiliates,  and  other  sportsmen's  and  conservation  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals, than  to  come  to  these  hearings  and  tell  the  Water  Con- 
trol Board  exactly  what  uses  of  each  particular  stream,  bay  and  inlet 
they  want  to  see  protected  now  and  in  the  future  by  adequate  water 
quality  standards.  Those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  use  of  public 
waters  for  waste  transportation  and  disposal  will  be  well  represented. 
If  no  one  shows  up  at  the  hearings  to  record  public  interest  in  other 
uses  of  these  waters,  then  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  water  quality 
standards  are  written  which  do  not  provide  protection  for  these 
other  uses. — J.  F.  Mc. 


LETTERS 


Correction 

THANK  you  very  mucli  for  the  copies  of 
the  December  issue  of  Virginia  WiUUije,  in 
which  you  ran  my  story  on  decoys. 

T  thought  the  layout  for  this  story  was  very 
good,  but  was  somewhat  disappointed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  three  important  cuts  which  were 
specifically  mentioned  as  being  illustrated  in 
the  story  were  omitted.  These  cuts  were  the 
Nathan  Cobb  brant,  the  Walter  Brady  goose, 
and  the  canvasback  wingduck.  I  am  wonder- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  running  these  in 
the  next  issue,  as  a  correction. 

/.    C.   Riepe,   Jr. 

Keysville 
In  laying  out  the  decoy  article  we  jound  there 
was  not  space  enough  lor  all  the  photographs. 
We  erred  in  not  correcting  the  copy  so  as  to 
delete  references  to  those  illustrations  which 
were   not    used.   Sorry   about   that. — Ed. 
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Above:  38-pound  cast  Iron  canvasback  decoy 
used  to  weight  a  sink  box,  and  hollow  carved 
wooden  brant  by  Nathan  Cobb,  Jr.  Below: 
hollow  goose  with  root  head  and  white  oak  bill 
tenoned    into    head,    by    Walter    Brady. 

Suggestion 

I  HAVE  been  a  subscriber  to  Virginia  Wild- 
life for  only  a  few  years  and  it  is  unfortunate 
for  me  that  I  cannot  boast  of  being  a  sub- 
scriber from  way  back,  for  it  is  a  truly 
informative   magazine   in   all   respects. 

As  it  now  stands  I  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
better  magazine  of  this  type  available.  I  also 
feel  that  one  addition  to  your  magazine  would 
in  a  sense  not  only  create  more  interest,  but 
keep  the  sportsman  informed  on  all  the 
regulations  and  laws  affecting  him  as  set  up  by 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  The  addition 
I  am  speaking  of  is  a  page  or  a  column  or  so 
devoted  to  questions  written  in  by  the  sports- 
men and  answered  by  the  magazine  dealing 
with  the  do's  and  the  do  not's  of  the  sports- 
man. 

Maybe  the  cost  of  hiring  an  individual  for 
this  job  is  too  high,  but  I  feel  that  even  an 
increase  in  the  subscription  rates  if  neces- 
sary would  not  be  objected  to,  for  we  all 
know  we  get  a  lot  for  our  money  from  the 
magazine. 

John  S.  Elliott 
Vienna 
We  have  had  this  suggestion  tossed  at  us 
several  times  lately.  Tell  you  what:  you  fel- 
lows send  us  your  questions,  and  by  golly 
well   answer   'em! — Ed. 
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By  JOE  L.  COGGIN 
Game  Research   Biologist 


NO  person  could  hunt  squirrels  in  Virginia  very  much 
without  being  aware  of  about  ten  different  seasons 
which  vary  from  one  county  to  another  throughout 
the  state.  This  results  in  a  rather  confusing  situation,  es- 
pecially in  counties  which  border  other  counties  with  dif- 
ferent opening  and  closing  dates.  There  is  nothing  we 
would  like  better  than  to  standardize  the  season  on  this 
species.  We  have  wanted  to  do  this  for  many  years.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  advocate  a  single  uniform  season  unless  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  as  to  what  the  best  season  would  be. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  gray  squirrel  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  studies,  but,  in  a  sense,  these  studies  have  made  the 
problem  of  setting  a  season  even  more  complicated.  This  is 
because  we  have  essentially  two  opposing  views  concerning 
the  matter:  (1)  those  who  advocate  early  opening  dates, 
and  (2)  those  who  advocate  late  opening  dates:  both  views 
have  evidence  to  support  them,  and  so  the  confusion  goes  on. 
Following  is  a  brief  account  of  these  views  and  some  of 
the  research  results  and  logic  used  to  support  them: 


are  obviously  not  available  later  on  and  the  hunting  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  good  at  a  later  date  in  the  same  area.  You 
can  only  surmise  what  kind  of  hunting  it  would  have  been 
if  the  season  had  opened  later.  The  belief  that  squirrels 
leave  an  area  after  the  leaves  fall  and  when  there  are  less 
hickory  nuts  is  another  storv.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
gray  squirrel  is  not  the  rambler  that  we  once  thought;  they 
do  not  tend  to  move  verv  far  from  their  den.  Several  ob- 
servers have  been  interested  in  this  subject  and  the  results 
of  their  studies  will  vary  to  some  degree.  However,  the 
average  squirrel  is  likely  to  spend  his  entire  life  in  an  area 
of  twenty  five  acres  or  less.  A  tagging  study  at  V.P.I. 
indicates  that  squirrels  did  not  leave  an  18-acre  wooded 
area  even  though  the  area  was  heavily  hunted  for  research 
purposes.  No  doubt  this  makes  one  wonder  about  mass 
migrations.  They  sometimes  do  occur,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  it  is  an  occasional  phenomenon,  and  takes  place  when 
the  populations  become  too  dense.  Individuals  have  been 
known  to  travel  several  miles,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  thing. 


Early  Hunting  and  Home  Range 

Most  sportsmen  who  favor  an  early  squirrel  season  like 
to  hunt  while  they  are  "cutting"  hickory  nuts,  and  fear  that 
the  squirrels  will  leave  the  area  after  the  nuts  are  gone. 
Many  hunters  believe  this  is  the  easiest  hunting,  because 
they  say  the  squirrels  are  not  as  wary  at  this  time  of  year 
as  they  are  later  on  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Some 
observers,  however,  do  not  agree  and  have  experienced 
good  hunting  when  the  season  opened  much  later  than  Sep- 
tember. Remember  this:  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  really  sound 
judgment  here,  because  when  squirrels  are  taken  early,  they 

Many    hun+ers     like     to    shoot    squirrels    early,    while    they     are     cutting 
hickory    nuts,    and    before    the    leaves    -fall. 

Cimimission     ptioto     by     Kesteloo 


You  Can't  Kill  Them  All 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  hunting  pressure  made  in  several 
states  and  especially  at  the  \^'ildlife  Unit  at  V.P.I,  offer  the 
best  scientific  evidence  for  an  early  season.  It  has  been 
shown  that  vou  can  hunt  squirrels  as  hard  as  you  like  and 
you  will  not  severely  harm  the  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  kill  them  all  out  by  legal 
hunting,  even  if  you  tried,  except  possibly  in  a  few  small 
isolated  areas,  because  squirrels  become  very  wary  as  the 
season  progresses  and  much  more  difficult  to  kill.  If  this  is 
the  only  aspect  of  the  subject  to  be  considered,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  squirrel  population  would  manage  to  survive 
and  keep  the  species  going  with  almost  any  early  season 
one  cared  to  set.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  the  length  of 
the  season,  because  hunting  pressure  begins  to  taper  off 
rapidly  after  the  first  week  or  two,  and  hunters  during  the 
first  part  of  the  season  account  for  a  high  percent  of  the 
total  kill  for  the  entire  season.  There  is  a  principle  which  is 
important  to  remember  when  one  becomes  worried  about 
"wiping  out"  the  population  of  any  small  game  species  by 
hunting.  This  principle  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Geis 
(1963): 

"Before  p()])ulation  levels  have  been  reduced  to  the  point 
that  inadequate  breeding  stock  is  left,  hunting  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  productive  to  stimulate  continued  hunting  pres- 
sure. In  other  words,  hunting  becomes  so  poor  that  hunters 
stop  hunting  long  before  population  levels  are  reduced  to  a 
critical  point." 

This  means  that  we  could  offer  the  squirrel  hunter  more 
days  of  hunting  without  damaging  the  ability  of  the  species 
to  produce  an  adequate  crop  the  following  year.  But  since 
many  lactating  females  are  killed  in  the  September  and  early 
October  seasons,  the  sportsman  would  be  hunting  more 
days,   but  hunting  fewer  squirrels  than   if  he  waited   until 
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The  above  data  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify  firm 
conclusions,  and  collection  of  this  data  is  being  continued. 
We  already  know  that  these  percentages  changed  somewhat 
in  some  of  the  above  areas  in  1966.  Even  so,  it  is  clear  that 
around  a  fourth  or  more  of  the  adult  females  will  be  lactating 
if  the  season  opens  prior  to  October  15.  This  means  that  one 
of  every  four  females  killed  will  leave  an  average  of  2.5 
young  that  will  never  make  it  to  the  hunter's  bag. 

There  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  considered  here  con- 
cerning lactating  female  squirrels.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
it  takes  for  a  squirrel  to  "dry  up"  after  the  young  are 
weaned  and  ready  to  make  it  on  their  own.  There  is  a 
way  to  get  around  this,  however,  and  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  presently  planning  a  study  to 
determine  the  dates  that  squirrels  are  weaned  and  thus 
know  when  a  season  can  be  set  that  will  make  more  squirrels 
available  to  the  hunter  and  leave  fewer  dying  in  their  nests. 
Surely  this  is  an  important  factor  to  consider  when  recom- 
mending an  opening  date,  even  though  it  is  recognized  that 
shooting  squirrels  when  a  number  of  adult  females  are 
lactating  will  not  necessarily  prevent  a  good  population  of 
squirrels  the  following  year. 

Planned  Research 

Some  research  has  already  been  done  on  establishing 
the  weaning  dates  of  gray  squirrels,  and  the  system  used 
by  Soots  1 1964 )  is  the  one  used  for  this  study.  His  study 
revealed  that  approximately  90%  of  the  late  summer  litters 
are  weaned  by  the  latter  part  of  October.  His  work,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina  and 
may  not  apply  to  other  states,  especially  as  far  north  as 
Virginia,  and  there  may  be  some  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  regions  of  this  state.  The  method  he 
used  for  establishing  the  weaning  dates  will  be  the  same  for 
this  study:  first,  the  young  will  be  aged  to  determine  the 
birth  date,  and  secondly,  the  weaning  date  will  be  computed 
as  70  days  after  birth.  This  was  established  by  Uhlig  (1955) 
and  Bakken  ( 1959 ) .  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  all  these 

squirrels    to    age?  (Continued   on   next  page) 


later.  This  brings  us  to  a  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  gray 
squirrel  problem  and  one  which  has  prompted  a  current 
research  program  on  this  animal  in  Virginia. 

Lactating  Squirrels  and  Weaning  Dates 

It  is  no  secret  to  squirrel  hunters  and  wildlife  biologists 
that  many  lactating  females  are  killed  by  hunters  as  late 
as  October  15.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  likely  that  any 
month  of  the  year  would  produce  at  least  a  few  adult 
females  that  were  lactating.  Notice  the  following  data  col- 
lected by  Virginia  biologists  and  V.P.I,  wildlife  students 
in  1965: 

Tidewater  Area:  Sept.   1-4.  82  adult  females  checked, 

27%   lactating. 
West  Piedmont  Area:  Sept.  15-16.  Adult  females  check- 
ed, 58%  lactating. 
Southwest   Mountain   Area:    (Montgomery   Co.):    Sep- 
tember  15-30.   17   adult   females  checked,   35%   lac- 
tating. 
Tidewater  Area:   Oct.   1-15.  12  adult  females  checked, 
58%  lactating. 
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There    will    be    more    squirrels    to    hunt    If    the    season    opens    later,    but 
some  hunters  contend  that  they  are   harder  to  find   than   during   an   early 

season. 

Ccjmmission     photo     by     Kesteloo 


A  very  successful  squirrel  nesting  box  has  been  developed 
by  Darkalow  and  Soots  (1965)  for  research  and  manage- 
ment in  North  Carolina.  Six  hundred  of  these  boxes  will  be 
constructed  and  the  main  regions  in  Virginia  (Mountains. 
Piedmont,  and  Tidewater)  will  be  studied  by  locating  200 
squirrel  nesting  boxes  in  each  region.  Four  locations  with 
good  squirrel  populations  will  be  chosen  by  District  Biolo- 
gists in  each  region,  and  fifty  nest  boxes  placed  in  each 
locality  at  the  rate  of  one  box  per  acre.  After  the  boxes 
have  been  up  for  one  month,  they  will  be  visited  each  month 
thereafter  for  the  duration  of  the  study.  Any  young  squirrels 
that  are  found  will  be  aged,  marked  and  tagged.  Then  by 
adding  70  days  to  the  birth  date,  we  can  establish  the  wean- 
ing date.  By  this  method  we  should  be  able  to  tell  when  most 
of  the  squirrels  will  have  been  weaned  (especially  the  late 
summer  and  fall  litters)  and  thus  the  best  time  to  recom- 
mend  the   hunting   season   to  those   responsible   for  setting 


It  has  been   found  that   a   fourth   or  more  of  all   adult   females   harvested 
will    be    lactating    If  the   season    opens    before   October    15. 

the  season  on  this  species.  Of  course  other  data  will  be 
collected,  but  the  weaning  dates  are  the  primary  objective 
i)f  this  study. 

Other  Considerations 

There  are  a  couple  of  aspects  which  have  not  been 
mentioned,  but  should  be  considered  when  talking  about 
opening  dates  for  s(juirrel  hunting.  First,  the  matter  of 
warbles  (larva  of  the  bot  fly)  which  most  hunters  find  re- 
pungent  and  so  unsightly  that  squirrels  are  often  thrown 
away  when  infected  with  this  organism.  They  do  not  make 
the  squirrel  unfit  for  food,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some  hunters 
insist  that  animals  with  warbles  do  not  have  a  very  good 
flavor,  but  not  enough  is  known  about  possible  secretions 
of  the  larva  or  other  effects  upon  squirrels  to  be  sure  of 
this  point.  The  infected  animals  certainly  look  unfit  to  eat. 


so  they  are  often  left  in  the  woods.  This  is  a  waste  which 
could  be  avoided  by  a  late  season  because  these  larva  leave 
the  squirrels  just  before  cold  weather,  usually  sometime 
after  October  15.  The  argument  that  we  hunt  for  recreation 
and  not  for  meat  is  a  good  one:  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  waste  of  any  natural  resource. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  warbles  are  more  common  in  some 
years  than  others  and  intensity  of  such  an  infestation  can 
not  be  predicted  at  the  time  the  season  is  set. 

One  other  factor  is  important  to  consider  when  thinking 
of  opening  the  squirrel  season  earlier  than  the  season  opens 
for  other  upland  game  species.  It  is  argued  that  many 
hunters  will  shoot  any  game  they  see  whether  the  season  is 
in  or  not.  This  type  of  thing  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  The 
evidence  usually  comes  from  hearsay  and  the  fact  that 
turkey  populations,  for  instance,  are  known  to  have  built  up 
rapidly  in  some  areas  after  an  early  squirrel  season  was 
abolished.  The  difficulty  with  this  is.  we  must  not  jump  to 
conclusions  and  place  the  cause  for  the  buildup  on  the 
wrong  thing.  Many  factors  are  always  involved  in  such 
things.  The  hardened  poacher  doesn't  respect  any  season, 
and  will  shoot  game  whether  the  season  is  in  or  not ;  but 
there  are  many  hunters  who  are  exposed  to  the  temptation 
to  shoot  other  species  who  would  not  be  hunting  at  all 
unless  they  had  the  early  squirrel  season  as  the  reason  for 
being  in  the  woods. 

The  chances  for  hunter  success  are  increased  by  opening 
the  squirrel  season  at  the  same  time  the  season  opens  for 
other  small  game.  This  is  because  the  maximum  number  of 
young  squirrels  will  have  become  available  by  that  time,  and 
they  will  not  have  been  harvested  at  an  earlier  date. 

Summary 

The  following  chart  is  a  summation  of  the  main  argu- 
ments for  the  late  and  early  seasons: 


EARLY  SEASON 

(September  to  late 

(tctober) 

1.  Easy  to  kill  while  cutting 
hickory  nuts  and  leaves 
on  trees. 

2.  Squirrels  move  out  after 
cutting. 

.1  Hunting  is  for  fun.  so 
waste  due  to  warbles 
doesn't  matter. 

I.  Loss  of  young  by  shoot- 
ing lactating  females 
doesn't  matter  because 
plenty  are  left  and  the 
late  litters  have  relatively 
poor  winter  survival  pros- 
pects  anyway. 

5.  Poachers  take  other  game 
regardless  of  open  or 
closed  season. 


LATE  SEASON 
(Late   October   to   mid- 
November) 

1.  Squirrel  hunting  more  of 
a   challenge   later   on. 

2.  Research  shows  that 
squirrels  don't  travel  far, 
on  the  average. 

3.  Waste  by  warbles  can  be 
averted  if  season  is  set 
late  enough. 

4.  Loss  by  shooting  lactat- 
ing females  can  be  large- 
ly averted.  More  squirrels 
in  woods  later  means 
higher    hunting   success. 

5.  Early  hunters  kill  other 
species  out  of  season. 
Season  coming  in  with 
other  small  game  in- 
creases total  legal  hunter 


success. 
It  is  clear  that  many  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be 
carefully  weighed  before  the  best  squirrel  season  can  be 
established.  One  thing  can  be  said  for  certain — there  is  little 
wisdom  in  having  a  hodgepodge  of  different  seasons  for 
various  counties  and  the  resulting  confusion  as  to  where 
and  when  to  go  hunting.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  gray 
squirrel  is  such  a  "special  case"  that  he  must  be  treated 
difTerently  from  the  other  small  game  species. 
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On  The  Striped 
Bass  Trail 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 


OF  all  the  fish  in  Virginia's  fresh  waters,  few  have 
stirred  the  pulses  of  anglers  more  in  recent  years 
than  has  the  striped  bass. 

Stripers  are  a  prestige  fish.  They  are  big.  They  are 
handsome.  They  are  fighters. 

Catch  one  above  15  pounds  and  you  have  a  trophy  that 
will  excite  visitors  in  your  den. 

But  catching  a  big  striper  can  be  a  tough,  time-consuming 
task.  They  are  a  school  fish.  They  may  be  within  sight  of 
your  lure,  or  they  may  be  miles  away.  You  never  know. 
You've  just  got  to  fish  your  heart  out  and  hope  for  the  best. 

For  decades,  the  promise  of  big  striped  bass  has  brought 
rugged  surf  casters  down  to  the  foaming  edge  of  the  ocean 
where  the  wind  sweeps  biting  salt  water  spray  into  their 
faces. 

Anglers  now,  however,  are  catching  these  famous  ocean 
fish  in  far  tamer  spots — fresh  water  inland  reservoirs  and 
streams  like  on  both  sides  of  Kerr  Dam  and  like  up  the 
Dan  and  Roanoke  rivers. 

Big,  silvery-sided  stripers  have  forsaken  their  historic 
salt  water  to  assume  residence  in  fresh  water,  and  they  now 
offer  inland  fishermen  the  chance  to  catch  a  really  big  fish 
close  to  home. 

Stripers  can  be  easy  to  catch.  It's  not  uncommon  for  an 
angler  to  land  a  limit  of  eight  at  Kerr  Reservoir,  ending 
up  with  a  string  of  fish  he  suddenly  realizes  he  can't  even 
lift. 

But  you've  got  to  find  them  first — and  find  them  in  a 
feeding  mood.  That's  the  secret.  It's  like  killing  a  big  buck 
deer.  Shooting  it  is  the  easy  part.  You've  got  to  hunt  him 
down  first,  and  that's  where  the  problem  and  challenge  lies. 

The  average  angler  who  is  successful  at  striped  bass 
fishing  works  hard  at  his  sport.  He  often  stays  on  the  river 
or  lake  from  dawn  till  dark.  He  casts  or  trolls  minute  after 
minute,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day. 

And  because  he  is  consistent,  he's  there  when  the  winning 
combination  develops :  when  a  school  moves  in  and  they 
are  hungry  and  they  want  his  bait  or  lure.  When  this 
happens,  a  couple  of  good  striped  bass  fishermen  can  almost 
sink  their  boat  with  the  weight  of  their  catch. 

In  Virginia  you  can  now  catch  striped  bass  every  month 
of  the  year  and  in  a  variety  of  fishing  spots.  But  there  are 
certain  hot  times  and  certain  best  areas  that  successful 
fishermen  concentrate  on  as  they  follow  the  wide  movements 
of  Mr.  Silver  Sides. 

Let's  begin  in  the  spring.  Each  April  striped  bass  leave 
Kerr  Reservoir  and  travel  up  the  Dan  and  Roanoke  (some- 
times called  Staunton)  rivers  in  a  spawning  run.  This  con- 
stitutes a  prime  time  to  catch  them,  because  the  fish  are 
concentrated  in  large  numbers  in  the  rivers  making  it  easy 
for  anglers  to  send  a  lure  into  their  midst  and  because  the 
fish  are  apparently  hungry  before  and  after  spawning. 

It's  not  uncommon  for  stripers  to  be  so  thick  in  the  Dan 
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Stripers  are  school  fish.  Where  one  is  found  there  are  likely  to  be  others. 

and  Roanoke  rivers  that  you  can  almost  walk  across  the 
water  on  their  backs.  Their  mating  "fights"  stir  the  water 
like  it  is  boiling.  Fishermen  will  often  have  the  odd  sen- 
sation of  stripers  smacking  against  the  sides  of  their  boat. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  run.  the  Roanoke  River  in 
the  area  of  Brookneal  proved  to  be  the  best  fishing  spot.  But 
in  recent  years,  the  Dan  River  from  Brantley  Steam  Plant 
in  Danville  and  downstream  for  several  miles,  has  slightly 
overshadowed  success  at  Brookneal. 

During  the  1966  season,  however,  both  rivers  appeared 
to  be  producing  equalK  well,  each  attracting  its  own  de- 
voted  group  of   fishermen. 

Almost  like  clockwork,  striper  fishing  begins  in  the  Dan 
and  Roanoke  next  to  the  last  week  in  April.  The  peak  fish- 
ing period  is  generally  the  first  week  of  May.  Then  fishing 
begins  to  ebb  off  toward  the  last  of  May. 

The  most  success  appears  to  be  reaped  by  fishermen 
casting  from  12  to  11  foot  aluminum  boats  which  can  be 
operated  well  in  the  rivers.  Tackle  used  is  generally  medium- 
weight  spinning  outfits  with  10  to  12  pound  line.  The  uni- 
versal lure  is  a  white  or  yellow  bucktail  jig.  These  are 
normally    one-half   ounce   in    weight. 

Boat  fishermen  usually  cast  toward  the  shoreline,  flicking 
their  offering  slightly  upstream,  allowing  the  swift  water  to 
bounce  it  back  downstream  again.  If  this  doesn't  produce, 
sometimes  trolling  will. 

Likely    as    not    during    the    spring    run    anglers    will    be 

Fisherman    trolls   up   the    Dan    River   searching    for   striped    bass. 


Fifteen-year-old    Tommy     Huniiker     of     Roanoke     landed     this     20-pound 
striper   from    the    Roanolte    River. 

plagued  with  either  extremely  low  water  or  high  and  muddy 
water,  perhaps  both. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spawning  run  last  spring  the 
streams  were  low.  River  rocks,  normally  covered  with  water, 
baked  in  the  sun  while  others  hid  just  under  the  surface 
to  bang  the  bottom  of  passing  boats. 

Facing  low  water  conditions,  fishermen  on  the  Dan  be- 
gan to  do  some  experimenting — a  sign  the  sport  of  inland 
striped  bass  fishing  in  Virginia  is  maturing. 

They  put  aside  their  jigs,  the  conventional,  almost  un- 
disputed striper  lure,  and  tried  51/2  inch  Rebel  lures — a 
plastic  minnow-like  lure  that  floats  on  top  until  retrieved 
and  then  dives  and  wiggles  like  a  small  fish. 

With  Rebels,  they  went  after  the  stripers  in  the  riffles 
where  their  heavier  jigs  wouldn't  stand  a  chance.  They 
would  let  the  Rebels  float  downstream  over  the  riffles  until 
they  reached  a  pocket  pool  big  enough  to  hold  a  fish;  then 
they  would  retrieve — and  often  a  striper  would  latch  on  to 
their  ofTering. 

It  was  a  different  kind  of  striper  fishing  for  Virginia 
anglers.  It  was  different  for  the  striped  bass  also.  When 
hooked  on  a  Rebel,  the  stripers  would  frolir  on  the  surface 
like  a  smallmouth  bass,  thrashing  in  a  spray  of  water 
and  rolling  end  over  end.  More  often  than  not.  they  would 
straighten  the  hooks  or  hook  rings  on  the  lure  and  escape, 
despite  the  fact  anglers  would  pull  anchor  and  charge  after 
them. 

The  spring  run  often  produces  stripers  20  pounds  in 
weight  and  more.  It  seems  each  season  the  record  books 
must  be  rewritten  several  times.  Very  likely  some  30 
pounders  will  be  taken  this  year. 

When  the  spring  run  is  over,  the  stripers  drift  back  down 

The    Rebel    proved    to    be    a    good    low-water    striper    lure. 
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the  Dan  and  Roanoke  rivers  into  Kerr  Reservoir,  and 
fishermen  begin  to  concentrate  their  efforts  there. 

The  big  fish  appear  to  regroup  in  large  schools  in  the 
tailwaters  of  the  reservoir:  then  they  slowly  make  their 
way  toward  Kerr  Dam  and  the  deep  cold  water  where  they 
will  spend   much   of  the  summer  months. 

The  best  striper  fishing  in  the  reservoir  is  about  the  last 
couple  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July.  It  is  then 
that  fishermen  in  fleet  size  numbers  attempt  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  stripers.  The  method  of  fishing  is  trolling 
— as  deep  as  you  can  and  using  heavy  line.  The  favorite 
lure  is  the  waterdog.  but  bombers,  jigs  and  other  lures  are 
brought  into  action  occasionally.  Rods  used  are  heavy  and 
stiff. 

While  the  majority  of  the  striper  fishermen  troll,  a  few- 
use  the  bottom  bumping  method.  They  let  their  boat  drift 


At    Kerr    Dam    fishermen    labor    after    stripers    with    rods    that    seem    to 
grow  each  year. 

along  while  the\  bump  a  jig  up  and  down  in  search  of 
stripers. 

The  secret  to  striper  success  here,  as  anywhere  else,  is 
finding  the  fish.  And  to  do  it,  boats  work  up  and  down  the 
reservoir  zig-zagging  about  like  ants  covering  a  picnic  table. 

When  a  striper  is  caught  boats  come  racing  in  around 
the  lucky  angler,  because  where  one  is  taken  there  will 
likely  be  others.  Sometimes  to  avoid  the  tangle  of  lines, 
nerves  and  tempers  that  occasionally  follow,  anglers  will 
do  their  best  to  hide  the  fact  they  are  playing  a  fish.  Or 
sometimes  they  will  act  like  they  are  playing  a  fish  when 
they  really  aren't,  to  draw  in  a  crowd  of  fishermen  so  they 
might  slip  away  from  the  mob  to  try  a  different  spot  all 
to  themselves. 

About  the  time  fishing  gets  good  in  Kerr  Reservoir, 
stripers  begin  to  congregate  in  the  tailrace  of  Kerr  Dam 
creating  another  hotspot  for  striped  bass   fishing. 

At  Kerr  Dam.  power  generators  squeek.  whine  and  roar 
like  the  wheels  of  a  slow  freight  train.  It  must  be  a  dinner 
bell  to  stripers  because  the  generators  also  cut  up  and  stir 
up  plenty  of  food,  thus  luring  schools  of  lunkers  out  of 
Caston  Reservoir,  which  backs  up  to  the  tailrace  of  Kerr 
Dam.  In  short,  it  sends  stripers  on  a  feeding  spree. 

It  happens  every  June,  and  it  happens  again  every 
October  through  December. 

Sometimes  stripctl  bass  catches  at  the  dam  come  easy. 
But  not  often.  For  the  most  part,  striper  fishing  here,  and 
nearly   anywhere  else,   is  hard,   time-consuming   work. 
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At  Kerr  Dam,  fishermen  stand  on  a  catwalk  built  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  cast  .  .  .  and  cast  .  .  . 
and  cast.  The  common  lure  used  is  bucktail  jigs.  A  few 
fishermen  use  cut  shad  which  can  be  dipped  up  along  the 
catwalk.  On  bad  days,  which  are  more  common  than  good 
ones,  a  fisherman  will  cast  until  he  has  lost  the  strength  in 
his  arm.  until  he  has  lost  dozens  of  jigs,  snagging  them  in 
the  rocky  water,  and  until  he  has  lost  his  patience,  and 
maybe  even  his  pride  and  some  of  his  sanity. 

Stripers  below  Kerr  Dam  play  an  old  familiar  trick  on 
fishermen.  They  feed — oh,  how  they  feed — splashing  about 
in  the  water  showing  their  broad  tails  and  silver  sides.  But 
all  too  often  they  do  it  out  of  range  of  fishermen  who  line 
the  catwalk.  And  it  is  unlawful  to  go  after  them  immediately 
below  the  dam  in  a  boat. 

Several  years  back,  when  striper  fishing  first  became 
available  at  Kerr  Dam.  anglers  went  after  this  fish  with 
lightweight  bass  and  trout  spinning  tackle.  In  recent  years, 
they  have  been  using  heavier  and  heavier  tackle.  It  seems 
each  season  rods  grow  a  foot  or  two.  You'll  now  occasion- 
ally see  15  to  16  foot  surf  rigs  used. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  fishermen  are  attempting  to 
lengthen  their  cast  as  much  as  possible.  They  are  using 
heavy  jigs,  often  an  ounce  or  more  in  weight,  and  to  these 
they  add  sliding  sinkers.  Even  then,  the  stripers  are  often 
impossible  to  reach. 

But  there  is  always  that  chance  you'll  hook  one,  a  really 
big  one.  Suddenly  a  certain  cast,  just  like  the  hundreds  be- 
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Some  anglers  scoop  up  shad  at  Kerr   Dam  to   use  as  cut   bait. 
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Fishermen    unload    a    big    string    of    stripers    taken     near    Kerr    Dan 


In   Kerr   Reservior   anglers   troll   deep  with   heavy  rigs,   seeking   schools  of 

stripers. 

fore  it  and  just  like  the  hundreds  that  will  follow,  will  be 
different. 

Your  line  will  go  tight.  First  you  think  it's  a  fish.  But  it 
doesn't  move.  Then  you  think  its  a  rock.  Then  a  fish. 

It  is  a  fish!  Suddenly  all  the  work  that  went  into  it  is 
forgotten.  The  haggard  task  of  landing  a  trophy  fish  in 
swift  water  is  at  hand,  and  there  is  room  for  nothing  else 
in  your  mind. 

But  if  you  could  think  of  something  else,  you'd  think 
how  really  great  the  striped  bass  is.  From  its  powerful 
forked  tail  up  its  broad  striped  sides  to  its  smug  lower  lip 
it  is  a  champion  among  fish  and  fishermen. 

Stripers  are  a  fish  well  worth  working  for,  and  anglers 
in  Virginia  are  fortunate  to  have  a  good  number  of  hot- 
spots  to  go  after  them  in  and  trophies  that  get  bigger  and 
bigger  every  year. 
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A  MEMORABLE 
'COON  HUNT 


By  RALPH  CLIFFORD 
Piano,  Illinois 


BOY  and  man.  Fve  followed  the  musical  baying  of  coon 
hounds  for  over  forty  years.  The  most  memorable  of 
countless   hunts   is   of   one   where   the   quarry,    in    a 
manner  of  speaking,  came  to  us.  It  was  an  experience  never 
likely  to   be  repeated  in   a  coon  hunter's  lifetime. 

By  process  of  names  drawn  from  a  hat,  Bill  Renche  and 
1  had  been  chosen  to  procure  the  meat  for  our  club's  Annual 
Raccoon  Supper,  now  only  a  few  days  off.  This  choice  was 
most  unfortunate.  Bill  Renche.  naturally  nicknamed 
"Monkey"  as  a  boy,  has  a  peptic  ulcer,  a  "bad  back."  and 

For   forty   years   I    have   followed   the   musical    baying   of  coon    hounds   on 
countless  hunts,    but  never  experienced   one   lilte  this. 


a  very  low  boiling  point  because  he  is  a  plumber.  Worse, 
he  absolutely  refuses  to  hunt  behind  anyone  else's  dogs, 
having  unshakable  faith  in  his  decrepit  "Mountain  Cooner." 
Since  puppyhood.  this  hound  has  been  overfriendly.  most 
ungainly,  a  real  fuddle-up  and  a  "loner."  Conversely,  he  is 
highly  intelligent.  Bill  had  affectionately  named  him  Old 
Bonehead — "Boney"  for  short.  Through  the  years  he  had 
become  well  known  to  all  of  us.  and  we  to  him.  Xow  more 
pet  than  hunter,  old  and  somewhat  stiff-jointed,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  sleeping  and  dreaming  before  the  Renche 
family's  fireplace. 

I.  too.  am  a  bit  weather-worn,  and  operate  a  local  garage, 
being  called  "Curly"  because  I've  been  bald  as  a  light 
bulb  since  my  twenties.  My  main  infirmity  is  a  trick  knee. 
If  I  get  careless,  and  it  clicks  out,  I'm  unable  to  move 
without  crutches.  To  help  prevent  this.  I  wear  a  special 
surgical  bandage  on  all  maneuvers  away  from  home. 

Moreover,  we  were  having  a  prolonged  storm,  rain,  sleet 
and  high  winds,  along  with  unseasonable  cold.  Prospects 
were  certainly  not  bright  for  the  success  of  such  a  trio, 
even  should  any  of  the  few  raccoons  left  in  our  area  venture 
from  their  dens. 

Contrary  to  prediction,  the  storm  passed,  and  by  the  next 
afternoon  the  late  INovember  sun  was  thawing  the  ice 
crystals  from  the  trees.  In  the  early  evening  I  drove  over 
to  pick  up  Bill  and  Old  Bonehead.  Eager  as  ever,  the  hound 
was  already  on  his  feet,  whining  in  anticipation,  as  he 
watched  Bill  struggle  into  his  boots.  When  I  came  in 
"Boney"  went  all-out,  knocking  over  the  kitchen  stool  and 
upsetting  his  food  and  water  pans,  while  throwing  in  some 
joyful  yelps  as  he  sniffed  my  hunting  coat. 

We  parked  at  Steward's  Mill,  near  the  end  of  Main 
Street,  then  hopefully  started  up  the  creek  valley,  through 
the  stands  of  hardwood  we  knew  so  well.  The  moon  was 
rising  full;  the  stars  were  brilliant  and  close;  and  it  was 
well  above  freezing — a  fine  night  for  action.  Though  Old 
B.  tried  hard,  his  oft-repeated  howls  were  of  appreciation 
rather  than  "on  trail."  as  was  his  way.  As  usual,  too,  he 
saw  his  mission  partly  that  of  faithful  guard,  and  often  ran 
back  to  give  us  a  quick  once-over. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  we  reached  The  Old  House,  a 
decaying  mansion  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
valley,  built  by  an  eccentric  Chicago  millionaire  in  the 
1880's.  The  road  to  it  has  long  since  returned  to  nature, 
and  it  has  been  falling  down  since  I  can  remember.  Many  of 
us  played  there  as  boys.  It  stood  starkly  silent,  bathed  in 
moonlight,  with  a  pair  of  disturbed  screech  owls  sailing 
around  the  remnants  of  its  cupola.  Bill  and  I  sat  down  to 
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rest  and  smoke,  a  trifle  discouraged.  While  "Boney  '  nosed 
around  nearby.  I  readjusted  my  leg  harness  and  Bill  chewed 
an  ulcer  pill. 

Most  unexpectedly,  the  dog  let  out  his  bugle  trail-blast, 
and  took  off  at  full  cry  past  the  nearest  corner.  We.  too. 
came  alive!  Yelling  enthusiastically,  we  started  around  the 
ruins  in  opposite  directions.  Mindful  of  my  knee.  I  was 
carefully  making  my  way  through  the  tangled  sumac  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  over  piles  of  rubble,  when  I  heard 
a  splintering  crash,  followed  by  frenzied  shouts  from  my 
partner.  Startled  no  end,  I  hurried  it  up.  blaring  at  top 
voice  that  I  was  coming.  "Boney"  was  very  close;  his  deep 
baying  and  loud  snorts  added  to  the  din,  though  of  course  I 
couldn't  see  him.  My  thought  was  that  he  was  about  to 
"tree"  inside  the  house,  or  under  it! 

It  was  almost  as  bright  as  day;  I  made  double  time,  to 
discover  that  Bill  had  walked  on  some  rotted  planks,  which 
had  given  way  and  dropped  him  into  an  ancient  cistern! 
From  his  profane  bellows,  and  because  he  paid  no  attention 
to  my  hollering,  I  knew  he  wasn't  badly  hurt.  During  the 
few  seconds  I  was  bolstering  my  pistol  and  sizing  up  the 
situation.  Old  Bonehead  burst  from  the  undergrowth,  a 
short  jump  behind  the  biggest  coon  I  ever  saw!  Then  the 
impossible  happened;   both  plopped  into  the  cistern! 

The  ensuing  bedlam  turned  out  to  be  the  funniest  thing 
I've  ever  encountered.  Cautiously  clearing  away  some  teeter- 
ing boards,  I  played  my  flash  downward,  excitedly  shouting 
encouragment  as  the  drama  unfolded.  About  two  feet  of 
stinky  water  covered  the  bottom,  in  which  Bill  had  lost  his 
pistol  and  flashlight.  He  was  busier  than  a  one-armed  paper 
hanger,  heroically  contending  with  the  raccoon  and  the  dog. 
sundry  pieces  of  lumber,  and  occasional  falling  masonry 
and  dirt.  He  was  sitting  with  his  lower  back  against  the 
slimy  wall,  with  shoulders  hunched  far  forward  because 
"Boney"  was  astride  them,  overwhelmingly  confused,  claw- 


ing futilely  upward  and  yipping  his  head  off.  (It  was  here 
that  merriment  overcame  my  concern.)  Hot-tempered  Bill, 
with  little  room  to  maneuver,  was  yowling  like  a  mule 
skinner  as  he  swatted  at  the  coon  with  a  brick.  Mr.  Ringtail 
was  hopping  about  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  splashing  the 
foul-smelling  muck  plenty,  and  hissing  angry  defiance.  All 
the  racket  was  greatly  amplified  by  the  cistern's  accoustics; 
it  looked  about  eight  feet  deep  and  four  wide,  circular  in 
design. 

My  friend  finally  got  lucky,  and  beaned  the  big  coon, 
but  this  didn't  quiet  "Boney"  at  all — he'd  had  it!  Bill's 
roars  were  fading  to  a  wheezing  rattle — he  was  out  of  gas. 
Panting  like  a  steam  engine,  he  sat  holding  the  raccoon's 
head  under  water  to  make  sure.  Getting  his  attention  then, 
I  controlled  my  laughter,  and  called  loudly:  "I'll  look  for 
something  that  you  and  your  dog  can  climb  out  on, 
'Monkey,'  Old  Friend.  Famous  Coon  Hunter!"  But  Bill 
couldn't  take  such  witticism.  "Wait,  'Curly,'  you  broken- 
down  drop-out  from  kindergarten!"  he  bawled,  his  rage 
rising  anew.  "What's  so — I  unprintable) — funny?  1  can't 
get  up.  and  my  bad  back  is  killing  me!  You,  you, —  (again 
unprintable).  I  watched,  fascinated,  laughing  again — 1  just 
couldn't  help  it — as  he  let  go  of  the  coon  and  began  flailing 
his  arm  wildly  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  Old  B.  from  his  back, 
a  successful  endeavor.  Emitting  high-pitched  cries,  the  dog 
fell  on  his  neck,  feet  pawing  the  air  before  righting  him- 
self. So  Bill  got  another  splattering;  and  the  two  were  giving 
off  sort  of  gasping  croaks  as  1  turned  away. 

Within  the  house  I  soon  found  the  front  part  of  an  old 
hardwood  stepladder.  which  seemed  sound  enough  to  bear 
my  weight.  1  removed  my  coat  and  sweater,  pulled  up  my 
hip  boots,  and  had  no  trouble  in  hoisting  the  whimpering 
"Honey's"  sixty  pounds  to  safety.  But  he  smelled  to  high 
heaven,  and  left  a  goodly  portion  of  the  stink  on  me.  The 
dogs  frantic  scrambles  had  wedged  a  broken  plank  between 
the  cistern  walls,  low  on  Bill's  "bad  back, "'  pinning  him 
securely  in  his  awkward  position.  1  used  a  piece  of  board  to 
pr)  up  one  end.  and  helj)ed  him  regain  his  feet,  of  course 
relieved  to  see  him  climb  the  ladder,  angrily  muttering, 
without  further  aid.  After  heaving  out  the  heavy  raccoon.  I 
rolled  up  a  sleeve  to  retrieve  Bills  pistol  and  flashlight, 
then  started  upward,  to  have  Old  Bonehead  greet  me  lov- 
ingly by  licking  my  face  ear  to  ear  as  I  poked  it  above  the 
cistern  rim.  He  scurried  around,  rolling  in  windrows  of  oak 
leaves,  then  began  sounding  off  over  Old  Ringtail,  his  har- 
rowing experience  fast  fading  from  memory,  as  he  quite 
plainly  assured  us  that  he  \\as  still  tops  as  a  coon  dog. 

Other  than  some  scratches  and  bruises,  and  a  walnut- 
sized  knot  on  his  head.  Bill  was  all  right — except  for  the 
cesspool-like  odor,  that  is!  He  was  beginning  to  shiver,  but 
couldn't  resist  a  feeble  grin  when  1  asked  if  he  had  a  bottle 
of  lilac  water  handy  to  douse  all  three  of  us  with.  Taking 
turns  carrying  the  corpus  delicti,  we  made  our  way  home- 
ward, being  utterly  fagged  upon  reaching  the  car.  "Boney" 
was  too.  but  proudly  so. 

That  raccoon  weighed  over  twenty-nine  pounds,  a  record 
in  these  parts.  \^  bile  our  club's  supper  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess, there  wasn't  enough  for  seconds,  as  even  the  delinquent 
members  showed  up.  wanting  to  hear  firsthand  the  story 
about  the  raccoon  that  came  to  us.  or  more  literally,  to 
"Good  Old  Bill."  Old  Bonehead  got  his,  too!  We  picked  the 
choicest  bones,  immersed  them  in  greasy,  left-over  coon 
gravy,  which  Bill  "Monkey"  Renche.  still  bragging  up  his 
doK-  took  home  with  him. 
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Trivia:  an  indictment 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 
West  Decatur,  Pennsylvania 


HISTORIANS  of  the  future  will  praise  the  middle 
decades  of  this  century  as  years  of  great  scientific 
and  technological  progress.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  indelibly  stamp  this  generation  with  the  brand  of  crass 
commercialism.  We  scrutinize  our  environment  through 
glasses  tinted  by  monetary  evaluation.  We  blithely  ignore 
or  destroy  that  which  does  not  fall  under  the  shadow  of 
the  dollar  sign.  We  turn  up  our  sophisticated  noses  and 
scorn  some  things  as  valueless,  beneath  our  notice — trivia. 
We  grow  rich — consider  ourselves  smart — but  we  are  not 
wise.  We  plunder  and  do  not  replace.  Perhaps  we  may  oj 


our  eyes  in  time  to  bring  the  ledger  into  balance  before 
it  is  too  late. 

The  lane.  Hanked  by  rail  fences,  led  from  the  meadow 
below  the  house,  up  through  the  barnyard,  past  the  Owl 
Woods  to  the  orchard  and  high  pastures.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  time  that  my  father  reserved  for  his  small 
sons. 

I  remember  the  dusty  odor  of  mature  vegetation,  the  tang 
of  the  fox  grai)es  that  straggled  over  the  rails  then  gripped 
the  drooping  branches  to  spread  their  generous  clusters  far 
above  our  reach,  and  the  whisper  of  my  father's  corduroys 
as  he  walked. 

An  orange  and  black  butterfly  alighted  for  a  minute  on 
the  lop  rail  of  the  fence  before  floating  away  toward  the 
south.  We  searched  the  milkweeds  that  grew  in  the  fence 
corner  and  turned  up  among  an  aggregate  of  orange  beetles, 


fuzzy  wooly  bears,  seed  pods  with  their  fish-scaled  treasures, 
some  handsome,  zebra-striped  caterpillars  with  waving, 
black,  inquisitive  horns.  L  nder  father's  direction  we  col- 
lected a  half  dozen  and  carried  them  home.  \^'e  observed  as 
they  ate.  changed  their  skins  and  finally  became  beautiful 
pendants  of  jade  green  with  gold  studs.  This  fairy  palace 
darkened  to  purple,  then  became  transparent  until  the 
orange  and  black  of  the  adult  were  visible.  We  were  excited 
when  the  chrysalis  shell  split  open  and  the  soggy  replica 
of  the  future  butterfly  crawled  out.  Our  wonder  changed  to 
delight  when  the  wings  expanded  then  hardened.  When  the 
miracle  was  complete  we  liberated  it  and  watched  it  dis- 
appear toward  the  south. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  the  wonder  and  excite- 
ment in  young  faces  as  they  observed  this  mysterious  trans- 
formation, from  a  beautifully  colored  creeper  to  a  delicate 
flying  radiance.  It  was  more  interesting  because  they  dis- 
covered its  natural  habitat,  and  provided  its  food  until 
the  metamorphosis  was  complete.  They  were  led  to  speculate 
on  the  mystery  of  migration  when  each  liberated  specimen 
oriented  itself  and  turned   unerringly  toward  the  south. 

For  the  |)ast  few  \ears  the  number  collected  has  been 
steadily  declining.  During  the  present  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  industrious  searchings  of  30  youngsters  failed  to 
produce  a  single  specimen.  I  saw  but  two  adults  in  all  my 
late  summer  ramblings. 

All  over  the  country,  housing  developments,  superhigh- 
ways and  shopping  centers  are  replacing  fields  and  pastures. 
We  spra)  our  roadsides  and  powerlines  with  herbicides.  .  . 
We  use  insecticides  recklessly. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  Monarch,  resplendent  in  orange 
and  black,  drifting  south  against  the  blue  September  sky? 
Shall  another  generation  of  children  know  of  this  thrilling 
Iransforination  only  second  hand?  How  much  is  a  Monarch 
worlh? 
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RAPPAHANNOCK  WATERFOWL  AREA  DEEDED  TO  STATE.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
been  given  a  192-acre  tract  on  the  Rappahannock  River  for  development  as  a 
waterfowl  refuge.  Charles  R.  Davis  of  Westport,  Connecticut,  donated  the  parcel 
because  he  wanted  to  see  it  remain  as  open  space  and  serve  as  a  sanctuary  for  birds. 
Game  Division  Chief  Dick  Cross  said,  "Since  the  Rappahannock  River  has  no  area  which 
serves  as  a  waterfowl  refuge,  this  property  would  lend  itself  nicely  to  such  a 
use."  Cross  estimates  that  the  area  could  support  5,000-10,000  wintering  geese 
if  suitable  food  were  provided.  Such  a  wintering  flock  would  improve  goose 
hunting  over  a  large  area  surrounding  the  refuge. 

The  refuge  site  is  located  some  5  miles  downstream  from  the  Route  301  bridge  at  Port  Royal 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  main  section  consists  almost  entirely 
of  open  fields  and  includes  a  considerable  length  of  shoreline.  A  separate  parcel 
is  wooded  and  will  probably  be  opened  for  squirrel  hunting.  Dove  hunting  may  be 
permitted  on  the  refuge  tract,  since  waterfowl  will  not  yet  have  arrived  during 
the  early  part  of  the  dove  season.  The  area  is  located  on  a  major  dove  flyway.  The 
Commission  plans  to  close  surrounding  Rappahannock  waters  for  1,000  yards  to 
waterfowl  hunting.  Similar  regulations  exist  at  the  Commission's  Hog  Island  and 
Elm  Hill  Waterfowl  Refuges. 

Development  of  waterfowl  food  plantings  and  water  control  structures  is  expected  to  get 
lander  way  in  early  spring.  Limited  dove  and  squirrel  hunting  will  probably  be 
permitted  this  fall. 

TWO-THIRDS  MILLION  HUNT  AND  FISH  IN  VIRGINIA.  Over  two-thirds  of  a  million  licenses  to  hunt 
and  fish  were  purchased  in  Virginia  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year.  Revenue  from 
the  sale  of  these  licenses  which  was  credited  to  the  Game  Protection  Fund 
totaled  $2,693,022. 

Sales  of  resident  and  non-resident  state  hunting  licenses  totaled  257,464.  Two-thirds  of 

the  non-resident  and  about  87%  of  the  residents  purchased  big  game  licenses  as  well. 
Bear-deer-turkey  license  sales  totaled  $220,627.  Non-resident  hunters  contributed 
over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  through  license  purchases. 

A  total  of  256,365  fishing  licenses  of  all  types  were  sold  during  the  period,  including 

204,846  state  resident  licenses.  Fishermen  also  purchased  73,442  trout  licenses 
during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  license  groups,  128,083  county  and  city  combination  hunting  and 

fishing  licenses  were  sold.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  5%  over  the  previous 
year.  According  to  the  above  figures,  sales  of  state  hunting  licenses  were  up 
about  5%  and  sales  of  fishing  licenses  jumped  14%  over  comparable  figures  from 
the  previous  year.  Sportsmen  purchased  122,166  National  Forest  stamps  during 
the  license  year. 

Non-resident  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  license  sales  brought  in  $380,404,  not  including 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  $48,225  received  from  sales  of  3-day  fishing  licenses. 
Revenue  from  license  sales  is  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  main 
source  of  funds  to  finance  its  law  enforcement,  game  and  fish  management,  research 
and  the  acquisition  and  development  of  public  hunting,  fishing  and  boating 
recreation  areas.  Other  sources  include  boat  registrations,  Dingell-Johnson  and 
Pittman-Robertson  federal  aid  funds,  a  portion  of  the  net  receipts  from  timber 
sales  on  Commission  lands  and,  recently,  federal  matching  monies  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
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THE    BLIZZARD    AND    THE    BIRDS 


By  HILDA  S.  NOLEN 
Neiv  Canton 

VIEWED  from  mv  living  room  window  was  a  beautiful 
but  pathetic  picture:  a  lonely  little  blue  jay  sitting  in 
a  tree  long  ago  stripped  of  its  foliage  by  winter's  cold 
blast;  his  ruffled  feathers  and  bowed  head  spelled  cold  and 
hunger.  The  ground  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  16  inches 
with  snow,  and  the  north  wind  howled  with  all  its  fury. 
How  could  a  tiny  bird  survive  these  wintery  elements? 

My  first  thought  was  food.  I  buffeted  the  fury  to  put 
some  milo  seed  in  a  small  clearing  my  husband  made  with 
a  tractor,  and  quickly  retreated  to  my  warm  living  room. 


I   watched  from  the  window. 

The  milo  hit  the  spot.  Bird  gossip  travels  fast.  Soon,  in- 
stead of  a  friend  we  had  friends,  lots  of  them.  They  ate  as 
if  they  were  starved.  We  wondered  if  they  would  be  able 
to  fly  when  the  time  came  to  go  to  roost.  They  were. 

The  next  day  we  cleared  more  places,  put  out  more  feed. 
More  birds  came;  so  did  more  snow  and  more  wind.  The 
storm  had  now  reached  the  stage  where  it  was  given  a 
name.  ''The  Blizzard  of  66." 

Instead  of  16  inches  of  snow  we  now  had  22  inches — the 
clearings  and  the  food  covered  again.  This  time  we  went 
from  tree  to  tree  putting  feed  on  the  sheltered  sides.  The 
birds  followed;  so  did  the  snow  and  the  wind.  How  long 
could  this  last?  Could  we  keep  our  little  friends  alive? 

Another  night,  temperature  0°.  and  then  another  day. 
The  howling  winds  and  swirling  snows  had  reached  the 
height  of  their  fury.  We  didn't  attempt  to  go  to  the  barn 
for  more  feed.  I  baked  a  pan  of  cornbread.  adding  all  the 
leftovers  from  the  refrigerator,  for  extra  vitamins.  My  hus- 
band cleared  the  snow  from  the  front  porch.  This  was  an 
ideal  set  up.  No  invitation  was  necessary.  Our  little  friends 
knew  it  was  just  for  them.  All  of  us  breakfasted  at  the 
same  time,  the  birds  on  the  porch  and  we  in  the  kitchen, 
with  the  table  by  the  window.  Some  of  the  blue  jays  sat  on 
the  backs  of  the  chairs  and  looked  through  the  window 
while  we  ate  to  what  was  the  sweetest  thank-you  they  could 
say. 


After  the  storm  abated  we  went  back  to  feeding  our  little 
friends  under  the  trees.  Until  now  our  family  consisted  of 
blue  jays,  cardinals,  snow  birds,  and  one  crow.  While  we 
were  eating  lunch,  we  noticed  three  little  newcomers,  three 
meadowlarks.  They  looked  as  if  they  might  have  fallen 
from  the  sky.  too  cold  to  fly.  They  went  from  one  bird  to 
another  as  a  little  chick  to  its  mother  for  warmth.  The  birds 
seemed  to  extend  a  touch  of  motherly  love  that  was  so 
badly   needed  at  that  time. 

We  doubted  very  much  if  the  larks  would  survive.  They 
did.  They  came  back  the  next  day  and  brought  their 
brothers  and  sisters  with  them.  A  couple  of  doves  and  some 
quail  came  along  too. 

By  now  our  family  had  grown  so  big  we  had  to  make 
other  arrangements  for  feeding.  This  time  we  added  an 
extra  table,  the  farm  wagon  stripped  of  sideboards.  It  makes 
an  ideal  feeder,  up  off  the  ground  for  safety  and  away  from 
the  house  for  privacy.  We  made  other  clearings  about  the 
farm,  and  now  we  have  birds,  birds,  and  more  birds.  One 
pheasant  has  joined  our  family — beauty  to  the  Nth  degree. 
The  cardinals  and  blue  jays  against  the  white  snow  make 
a  beautiful  picture  framed  by  the  touch  of  gold  from  the 
meadowlark's  breast. 

The  pleasure  from  this  project  has  been  all  ours.  We 
would  like  to  share  the  secret  with  our  fellow  citizens.  Keep 
our  country  alive  and  beautiful.  Eeed  the  birds;  you  will 
be  glad  you  did. 


WHY     FEED     THE     BIF 

THESE  midwinter  days  find  millions  of  feathered  Vir- 
ginians, our  wintering  birds,  panhandling  at  kitchen 
doors   for   handouts. 

Wliile  this  is  the  wrong  time  of  year  to  begin  feeding 
birds,  the  fact  remains  that  many  folks  just  don't  think 
about  helping  birds  tie  on  the  feed  bag  until  the  ground 
bears  a  snowy  carpet.  Early  October  is  the  best  time  to 
begin  developing  a  regular  clientele  of  feathered  visitors. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  bird  feeding  is  big  business. 
Several  hundred  tons  of  sunflower  seed  were  sold  one 
winter  in  one  of  Ohio's  largest  cities.  The  next  time  you  buy 
groceries,  look  at  the  corner  of  the  supermarket  devoted  to 
bird  food  and  you'll  probably  see  a  couple  of  tons  of  bagged 
seeds. 

Most  of  us  seem  to  have  a  bit  of  the  good  Samaritan 
complex  remaining,  and  we  tend  to  feel  the  birds  are  done 
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a  great  favor  by  our  putting  the  food  out  during  a  snowy 
emergency.  The  extent  to  which  artificial  feeding  really 
helps  our  birds,  collectively,  is  often  debated  by  bird 
students. 

While  a  few  individual  birds  may  be  helped  by  con- 
sistently feeding  at  your  tray,  the  fact  remains  that  most 
birds  have  done  quite  well  through  the  centuries  without 
this  special  human  kindness.  Most  of  us  who  enjoy  watching 
and    studying    birds    openly    admit    that    we    derive    more 

By  GEORGE  W.  CORNWELL 

Extension  Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Specialist 

Virginia  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

pleasure  and  benefit  from  operating  a  bird  feeding  station 
than  do  the  birds  we  feed.  In  fact,  of  the  nearly  400  kinds 
of  birds  recorded  in  Virginia,  only  about  70  species  regu- 
larly respond  to  artificial  feeding. 

Most  frequently  encountered  are  the  woodpeckers  and 
jays;  chickadees,  nuthatches  and  creepers;  robins,  catbirds 
and  thrashers;  blackbirds,  cowbirds,  grackles,  orioles;  spar- 
rows, grosbeaks,  buntings  and  finches;  hummingbirds  in  the 
summer;  and,  of  course,  the  always  present  starlings  and 
house  sparrows. 

Birds  are  heavy  eaters.  A  typical  bird  must  eat  about  25 
percent  of  its  body  weight  daily  to  keep  its  energy  factory 
operating.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  more  food  the  bird 
must  eat.  Also,  the  smaller  birds  must  eat  relatively  more 
food  than  large  ones  to  make  up  for  the  extra  body  heat 
they  lose. 
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Birds,  like  man,  are  warm-blooded  and  devote  a  good 
bit  of  their  energy  intake  to  maintaining  a  stable  body 
temperature.  In  general,  birds  tend  to  eat  most  heavily  early 
in  the  morning  and  again  late  in  the  afternoon.  While  some 
of  the  larger  birds  may  fast  for  several  days  or  a  week, 
most  of  the  small  birds  face  a  serious  hunger  problem  if 
they  go  48  hours  without  feeding.  The  world  record  for 
fasting  in  birds  is  believed  to  be  held  by  the  male  emperor 
penguin,  who  sits  for  60  days  without  food  during  the 
Antarctic  winter,  incubating  a  single  egg. 

If  we  can  agree  that  feeding  birds  does  more  for  the 
enjoyment  and  education  of  the  feeders  than  the  birds,  we 
can  devote  our  attention  and  energy  to  deciding  what,  when, 
and  how  to  feed.  One  of  the  more  popular  seed  mixes  con- 
tains red.  white,  and  yellow  millet,  milo,  wheat,  peanut 
hearts,  hulled  oats,  and  sunflower  seeds.  Such  a  mixture 
will  usually  retail  for  about  11  cents  a  pound.  This  cost 
begins  to  pile  up  when  you  realize  that  several  hundred 
pounds  might  be  fed  from  October  through  April  at  a 
single  feeding  station. 

Costs  of  the  food  mixture  also  tend  to  increase  with  the 
amount  of  sunflower  seed,  and  decrease  with  the  volume 
of  cracked  corn.  A  good  many  of  the  winter  birds  enjoy 
suet  and  other  animal  fats.  Suet  and  seed  cakes  can  be 
purchased  from  most  suppliers  of  bird  food.  Suet  holders 
are  easily  made  by  tacking  a  cone  of  hardware  cloth  to 
trees  near  the  feeding  station.  Large  squares  of  bacon  rind, 
and  the  skin  from  hams,  can  likewise  be  tacked  to  the  back- 
yard trees  and  attract  birds. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is  that  the  fanciness  of  the 
food  you  off^er  is  not  as  important  as  your  dependability 
in  making  it  available.  The  good  Samaritan  should  not 
begin  artificial  feeding  unless  he  intends  to  keep  it  up 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Why  feed  the  birds?  Shakespeare  said  it  all  in  one 
sentence:  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  or  heed  the  great  American  poet.  Emerson:  "Who 
can  guess  how  much  industry  and  providence  and  affection 
we  have  caught  from  the  pantomime  of  brutes."  Finally 
turn  back  the  pages  of  literature  still  further  to  Job:  "Ask 
now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee;  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  and  they  shall  tell  thee." 


COOPERATIVE    EFFORTS    PROMOTE    RECREATION   AND  SAFETY    AT 

Smith  Mountain  Reservoir 


THIS  is  a  time  of  increased  leisure  for  the  American 
people.  With  the  population  explosion,  the  work  week 
decreasing  for  many  people,  and  increased  use  of 
labor  and  time-saving  devices  in  the  home,  every  family 
has  more  leisure  time.  And  the  trend  in  America  seems  to 
be  to  outdoor  activities  by  the  entire  family,  especially  to 
camping  and  water  activities. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  look  for  a  tremendous 
influx  of  people  to  the  shores  of  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  a 
migration  that  has  already  begun.  But  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
about  this  new  lake  complex. 

In  1960.  my  company,  Appalachian,  which  is  an  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  providing  electric  service  to  over 
518.000  customers  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  western 
and  central  Virginia,  began  our  Smith  Mountain  project  to 
generate  electricity  by  hydroelectric  means.  It  was  begun 
after  years  of  studying  the  site,  which  lies  between  Roanoke 
and  the  North  Carolina  border  on  Roanoke  River  in  Vir- 
ginia. Our  studies  showed  the  best  plan  for  generating 
electricity  by  hydroelectric  means  was  to  construct  two 
dams,  one  below  the  other,  and  use  the  principle  of  pumped 
storage.  In  this  method  of  generating  electricity,  water  from 
the  upper  lake  goes  through  the  upper  dam's  powerhouse 
into  the  lower  lake.  A  portion  of  it  then  goes  through  the 


Fishermen    have   flocked    to   the    new   Smith    Mountain    Lake,    and    enjoyed 
■fabulous   sport. 
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Adapted  from  address  by  Dorman  M.  Miller.  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager,  Appalachian  Power  Company,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  before  The 
National    Water   Safety    Congress   banquet   May   9,    1966. 


lower  dam  to  generate  additional  electricity.  But  a  portion 
of  it  is  retained  in  the  lower  lake.  At  night  and  on  weekends, 
when  demand  for  power  is  low,  we  reverse  two  of  the 
generators  at  the  upper  dam  to  make  them  pumps,  and 
pump  water  back  from  the  lower  lake  into  the  upper  lake 
to  be  used  again. 

The  lower  dam.  Leesville,  went  into  operation  in  1963, 
and  the  upper  dam.  Smith  Mountain,  began  producing 
electricity  commercially  early  last  year.  We  get  a  total  of 
440,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  from  the  project. 

More  important  to  the  people  of  the  area,  however,  are 
the  lakes.  The  upper  lake  covers  20.000  acres,  is  40  miles 
long,  and  has  a  shoreline  of  500  miles.  The  lower  lake 
covers  3.400  acres,  is  17  miles  long,  and  has  a  100-mile 
shoreline. 

The  construction  of  the  project  has  created  in  an  area 
of  \4rginia  with  little  in  the  way  of  water  recreation,  one 
of  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  the  state,  and  all  of  the  at- 
tendant  assets. 

While  the  fluctuation  of  the  lower  lake  is  several  feet 
(luring  the  course  of  a  week,  because  of  its  relative  smallness 
and  because  of  the  pumping  back  of  w  ater  from  it,  the  upper 
lake  is  an  extremely  stable  lake.  It  varies  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  during  a  normal  week,  and  this  gradually. 

It  is.  therefore,  made  to  order  for  the  water  sportsman. 

And  the  water  sportsman  is  taking  to  it.  Fishing  license 
sales  in  the  counties  surrounding  the  lakes  have  more  than 
doubled  the  state  average  during  the  last  five  years.  Boat 
registrations  in  the  area  during  the  same  period  have  in- 
creased by  174  percent,  triple  the  state  average.  Over  217 
new  homes  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  during 
1965  alone,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  visit 
the  lakes  daily  during  the  outdoor  season. 

To  attract  visitors,  and  to  give  them  the  best  in  facilities 
when  they  arrive,  developers  are  building  marinas,  camp- 
ing areas,  restaurants,  shopping  facilities,  boat  supply  and 
service  facilities    and  many  other  types  of  enterprises. 

The   state   of   Virginia   has   allocated   funds   for   develop- 
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ment  of  a  large  state  park,  and  four  counties  are  studying 
development  of  county  parks.  1-H  clubs  from  16  counties  in 
the  area  are  well  on  the  way  to  completing  a  $500,000 
educational  center,  which  will  be  used  by  16,000  4-H'ers  in 
the  area  and  others. 

I  should  mention  three  major  undertakings  of  Virginia's 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  because  they 
exemplify  the  enlightened  attitude  Virginia  has  for  the 
importance  of  recreation  in  the  full  life  of  the  people. 

First,  the  Commission  has  developed  eight  public  boat 
launching  ramps  around  the  two  lakes  on  land  Appalachian 
made  available.  Second,  the  Commission  is  developing  a 
wildlife  management  area  on  Appalachian  land  on  Smith 
Mountain — the  mountain  for  which  the  project  was  named 
and  in  the  gap  of  which  is  the  largest  dam.  Here  the  Com- 
mission will  supervise  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  main- 
tain a  wildlife  management  program. 

The  third  of  the  major  undertakings — and  the  Commis- 
sion is  active  in  many  other  phases — is  the  stocking  of  game 
fish  in  the  lakes.  This  program  was  begun  several  years  ago 
when  the  lakes  began  forming.  The  Commission  has  stocked 
millions  of  game  fish  of  many  types,  including  some  not 
before  known  to  this  general  area.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by 
that  our  local  newspapers  do  not  have  a  picture  or  story  of 
another  record  catch  from  the  lakes. 

The  future  is  bright  indeed  for  this  recreational  paradise. 
Based  on  studies  of  10  other  water  recreation  areas  in  the 
southeast  United  States,  by  1970  we  can  expect  over  39,000 
people  to  visit  the  lakes  every  day,  or  two  million  a  year. 
We  can  expect  77  reservoir  access  points,  44  launching 
ramps,  10  swimming  beaches.  18  picnic  areas,  eight 
organized  camps,  and  2,300  watercraft  operating  on  a  good 
day. 

We  can  also  expect  problems.  The  very  fact  that  this  is 
a  new  lake  means  a  number  of  problems,  in  addition  to 
the  dangers  caused  by  sheer  numbers  of  boaters,  water 
skiers,  and  fishermen. 

For  example,  few  people,  if  any,  have  any  real  knowledge 


of  water  depths  at  various  points.  Nor  do  they  have  knowl- 
edge of  hazards  that  might  be  present  in  one  form  or 
another. 

When  Appalachian  flooded  the  20,000  acres  of  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  an  area  from  two  feet  above  normal  pool 
to  27  feet  below  normal  pool  was  completely  cleared  of 
everything.  This  is  14  feet  more  than  was  required  by  law. 
Below  that,  all  trees  were  topped  so  that  they  would  not 
extend  above  five  feet  below  the  minimum  lake  pool.  Ap- 
palachian has  also  maintained  crews  whose  job  has  been  to 
clear  the  lake  of  floating  debris,  which  is  particularly 
prevalent  in  a  new  lake. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  newness  of  the  lake.  This 
is  its  size.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  body  of  water  in  this 
section  of  Virginia,  and  very  few  people  in  the  area  are 
used  to  such  size.  Because  it  is  so  long,  because  it  has  so 
many  inlets,  because  its  twists  and  turns  are  so  completely 
new.  it  is  easy  to  get  lost  on  the  lake.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened several  times,  and  will  happen  again. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  people.  When  they  are  faced 
with  a  large  lake,  they  go  out  and  buy  a  small  boat  to  save 
money,  but  put  the  biggest  engine  they  can  find  on  it.  Then 
they  zip  around  the  lake  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  inviting 
disaster.  This  is  another  hazard  now  being  faced. 

Boaters  and  skiers  also  have  the  problem  of  a  wave 
action  they  are  not  used  to — we  can  get  some  pretty  heavy 
waves  in  areas  of  the  lake  that  are  wide  and  open,  and  water 
that  might  be  fairly  placid  in  one  spot  can  be  extremely 
rough  right  around  the  bend. 

(Continued   on   next  page) 


Fleets     of    pleasure    boats    adorn    the     lake's    surface.    This    Is    privately 
owned    Smith    Mountain    Marina. 
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Another  big  problem  facing  people  concerned  with  safety 
on  the  lakes  has  to  do  with  secondary  roads  in  the  area. 
When  the  resrvoirs  were  formed,  they  flooded  several  coun- 
ty roads.  While  most  of  these  roads  were  replaced  at  other 
points,  and  new  bridges  built,  the  old  roads  now  lead  down 
to  the  water  and  stop.  The  state  has  placed  roadblocks  and 
warning  signs  at  many  of  them,  but  people  are  clamoring 
for  them  to  be  opened  to  give  them  access  to  the  lakes.  We 
don't  agree  because  we  do  not  believe  this  is  a  safe  practice. 
We  feel  it  is  much  safer  to  have  ramps  with  parking  that 
would  require  some  physical  maneuvering  for  a  person 
to  get  his  boat  into  the  water.  Many  such  ramps  are  now 
being  developed,  and  several  are  in  use. 

What  is  being  done  to  meet  these  and  the  many  other 
problems  of  safety,  and  to  help  people  protect  themselves 
from  dangers  to  their  physical  being? 

The  Coast  Guard  has  ruled  that  it  does  not  have  juris- 


conduct  in  the  water.  This  program  is  voluntary  training, 
and  can  be  most  effective  because  it  is  voluntary. 

So  highly  does  Appalachian  think  of  the  potential  of  the 
Auxiliary  that  the  company  has  made  available  to  it  land 
at  a  central  portion  of  the  lake  region  for  a  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  headquarters. 

The  real  answer  to  the  safety  problem  is  in  one  simple 
word — education. 

Inspections  are  fine,  if  they  don't  insult.  Being  policed, 
or  given  a  summons,  often  alienates.  But  if  the  people  who 
are  now  buying  the  boats,  and  the  water  skis,  and  the  fish- 
ing licenses,  and  the  bathing  suits,  can  be  educated  in 
common-sense  water  safety  ideas,  then  the  battle  is  a  long 
way  to  being  won.  That  fellow  who  buys  the  small  boat  and 
large  engine  probably  wouldn't  do  it — if  he  knew  it  was 
not  safe. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task — education  never  is.  But  it  can  be 
done,  in  a  full-scale,  coordinated,  continuing  campaign. 

We  have  some  of  this  safety  education  now.  Our  news- 


The  size  and  configuration  of  the  lake  create 
problenns.  Few  people  in  the  area  are  used 
to  the  wave  action  that  is  often  encountered 
on  such  a  body  of  water,  and  it  is  easy  to 
get  lost  among  the  lake's  twists  and  turns 
and  its  coves  and  inlets.  Arrow,  top  right, 
indicates  position  of  beacon  light  installed 
to  give  boaters  a  navigational  "fix"  during 
hours    of    darkness. 
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diction  over  .Smith  Mountain  and  the  upper  section  of 
Leesville  Lakes.  Still  there  are  several  organizations  which 
can  play  a  role  in  water  safety  on  the  lakes,  and,  in  fact, 
are  already  doing  so. 

The  game  wardens  assigned  to  the  lakes  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  have  police  powers, 
enabling  them  to  enforce  certain  safety  rules. 

The  sheriff's  office  in  each  of  the  four  counties  surround- 
ing the  lakes  also  can  exercise  certain  policing  powers. 

Without  police  powers,  but  ^vith  the  potential  of  being 
very  effective,  is  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  This  organiza- 
tion is  a  volunteer  group  and  two  actions  in  its  many  fields 
of  activity  stand  out — training  and  inspection.  The  Auxiliary 
has  already  carried  out  a  number  of  inspections  on  the 
lakes,  suggesting  to  boaters  equipment  they  should  have 
on  board  for  safety's  sake.  They  are  already  into  a  pro- 
gram of  training  novice  boaters  and  water  skiers  in  proper 


papers  and  television  and  radio  stations,  to  their  great 
credit,  are  giving  full  publicity  to  safety  on  the  lakes. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  as  1  mentioned,  has  begun 
some  training  programs. 

These  efforts,  and  others,  are  not  now  part  of  any 
planned,  coordinated  program,  and,  therefore,  are  not  as 
effective  as  they  might  be.  1  look  hopefully  to  the  day  when 
these  efforts  will  be  brought  together  and  expanded. 

For  this  is  necessary.  We  in  Virginia  have  a  vast  new 
recreational  development  which  offers  a  great  number  of 
water  sports  and  a  large  variety  of  fish.  These  are  enticing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people.  They  are  all  going 
to  arrive  at  the  lakes  with  great  expectations  and  joy  in 
their  hearts.  But  some  of  them,  because  they  do  not  observe 
the  rules  of  safety,  will  find  tragedy. 

We  must  take  whatever  steps  available  to  us  to  prevent 
these  tragedies  from  occurring. 
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Last   Shirttail 
of   the   Season 

By  CHARLES  B.  MOORE 

Springfield 

AT  the  close  of  the   1966  deer  season   several  Virginia 

l\  hunters  lost  their  shirttails.  P"or  at  Moyers'  cabin,  deep 

in  Church  Mountains,  if  a  hunter  shoots   at  a  deer 

and  misses,   a  "Hunter's   Kangaroo   Court"   is  immediately 

convened. 

Nestled  in  the  foothills  approximately  16  miles  north  of 
Broadway,  Virginia,  on  Highway  259  is  a  place  called 
Meyers'  cabin.  You  won't  find  this  cabin  on  any  travel  or 
tourist  brochures,  or  even  in  any  of  Virginia's  published 
sites  for  camping  or  hunting.  But  to  a  fortunate  group  of 
hunters  it  is  the  ideal  place  to  assemble  each  year  for  an 
annual  deer  hunt.  While  most  come  from  the  Virginia- 
Washington.  D.  C.  area,  one  comes  from  Norfolk,  and  two 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Moyers'  cabin,  now  affectionately  termed  "Moyers' 
Mansion"  by  some  of  the  hunters,  was  not  always  a  com- 
fortable hunting  cabin,  much  less  a  mansion.  In  1957  Bill 
Moyers  of  Annandale,  Virginia,  purchased  75  acres  roughly 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  bordered  on  two  sides  by  Na- 
tional Forest  land.  He  did  not  intend  specifically  for  his 
cabin  to  become  a  hunting  site  but  rather  a  retreat  where 
he  could  relax  and  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery  far  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  ever-increasing  turmoil  of  city 
life.  Although  the  first  few  hunting  seasons  were  from  tents, 
Bill  and  a  few  close  friends  gradually  brought  in  enough 
material,  piece  by  piece,  to  build  a  cabin  that  now  sleeps  up 
to  14  hunters.  This  becomes  more  impressive  when  one 
considers  that  all  the  work  had  to  be  squeezed  in  on  week- 
ends and  that  all  the  lumber  and  materials  had  to  be  brought 
in  on  a  very  narrow  home-made  road.  Today  the  cabin 
does  not  boast  electricity  or  plumbing  but  has  just  enough 
"creature  comforts"  to  allow  the  hunter  to  return  home 
rested,   and  still  brag  about  how  he  "roughed"  it  on  this 

The   shirt+all    penalty   for   missing   is  traditional    among   deer   hunters.    Be- 
low,  the    ritual    is   observed    at   Cheatham    Annex    naval    reservation. 
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Moyers'    cabin,    where    shirttails    are    the    nnost     conspicuous    trophies    of 

the     hunt. 


year's  hunt. 

Over  the  years  a  close  comradeship  has  developed  among 
the  small  group  of  hunters,  and  each  year  the  cabin  dis- 
plays a  new  array  of  shirttails  prominently  hung  along 
one  wall.  For  if  a  hunter  shoots  at  a  deer  and  misses, 
"Judge"  Moyers  convenes  court.  While  the  hunter  may  offer 
evidence  in  mitigation — one  this  year  even  tried  to  prove 
innocence  by  claiming  the  deer  was  exceeding  the  speed 
limit — the  verdict  by  the  jury  of  hunters  is  always  unani- 
mously guilty.  Then,  amid  great  consternation  to  the 
offender,  and  laughter  to  the  others,  an  appropriate  length 
of  shirttail  is  tagged  and  pinned  to  the  wall.  The  fine  is 
strict — 4  inches  for  a  doe  and  4  inches  per  antler  point  for 
bucks. 

The  old-timers  have  learned  to  wear  old  shirts,  but 
"Vannigans" — first  timers  to  camp — usually  come  decked 
out  in  their  brightest  and  newest  hunting  shirts.  It  is  not 
only  the  bright  shirts  which  make  Yannigans  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  annual  hunt  but  also,  and  probably  more 
than  anything  else,  it  is  the  fact  that  to  the  Yannigan  falls 
the  chores  of  dishwashing  and  water  carrying  from  a  nearby 
spring. 

An  inspection  of  the  many  shirttails  along  the  wall  reveals 
that  Bill  Moyers  has  out-missed  his  companions.  And  as 
Bill  put  it — "Can't  be  outdone  this  year" — so  another  large 
section  of  Bill's  shirt  was  pinned.  It  seems  he  missed  two 
does  on  the  first  day  with  a  brand  new  30-06.  Claiming 
that  the  weapon  was  not  broken-in  did  not  impress  Otis 
Hutchins  (Hutch)  of  Springfield,  Virginia,  who,  when 
Bill  is  on  "trial.'  assumes  the  judgeship. 

But  Bill  Moyers  is  patiently  awaiting  next  deer  season. 
For  it  seems  that  one  hunter  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  and 
according  to  "Judge"  Moyers,  "will  pay  dearly  next  year." 

Warren  (last  name  deleted  due  to  a  severe  case  of  pride) 
just  nicked  a  beautiful  ten-pointer.  Realizing  that  he  had 
40  inches  of  shirttail  at  stake,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Bill 
and  others  to  help  him  track  down  "the  big  one  that  got 
away."  After  trailing  him  over  most  of  Church  Mountain, 
to  Warren's  dismay,  he  was  not  only  alive  but  faster  than 
ever. 

Next  year  Moyers'  cabin  promises  to  see  one  of  the  most 
sensational  shirttail  trials  in  its  history.  Says  "Judge" 
Moyers.  "If  Warren  walks  away  with  his  collar  left,  he'll 
be  lucky." 
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Roanoke    fisherman,    Frank 
and  reel  that  he  never  ex- 


ANGLERS  HAD  SOME 
CRAZY  MOMENTS 

By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 

OW    that    winter's   here — and    fishing   in   Virginia   is 
just  about  out  of  the  question — it's  a  good  time  to 
review  some  of  the  oddball  things  that  befell  anglers 
last  season. 

Take  what  happened  to  a 
Simmons.  He  recovered  a  rod 
pected  to  see  again. 

In  July.  Simmons  went  fishing  with  Lewis  Whitescarver, 
also  of  Roanoke,  in  Smith  Mountain  Lake.  While  they  were 
casting  from  a  boat  in  the  Gills  Creek  section,  Simmons' 
rod  and  push-button  reel  were  dropped  overboard  and  could 
not  be  recovered. 

In  September — two  months  after  the  loss — Simmon's 
friend.  Whitescarver,  was  fishing  alone  in  the  area  where 
the  tackle  was  lost.  He  put  on  a  minnow  for  bait,  cast 
out  and  latched  onto  something  heavy.  It  got  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  Whitescarver  began  to  think  he  had  a  whopper 
on. 

\^  hen  he  reeled  it  close  enough  for  a  look,  he  saw  that 
he  had  a  rod  and  reel  on  the  other  end.  But  that  wasn't 
all.  There  was  an  eleven-inch  largemouth  bass  dangling 
from  the  hook  on  the  rescued  rod. 

The  bass  had  three  hooks  in  its  mouth.  Whitescarver  was 
unable  to  explain  how  the  bass  had  lived  so  long,  but 
figured  it  deserved  another  chance.  Therefore,  he  removed 
the  hooks  and  turned  the  fish  loose. 

Upon  returning  home,  he  called  Simmons  and  asked  what 
kind  of  rod  and  reel  he  had  lost.  Simmons  told  him.  "1  just 
caught  your  equipment,"  Whitescarver  informed  him. 

As  every  fisherman  knows,  this  sport  is  full  of  surprises. 

You  might  be  fishing  for  crappie.  and  catch  a  bass.  Or 
you  might  be  fishing  for  bass  and  catch  a  catfish. 

But  few  anglers  will  get  the  jolt  that  Edmond  Perdue  of 
Bedford  County  experienced. 

Here's  what  happened :  For  years,  Perdue  had  caught 
turtles  in  Goose  Creek  in  Bedford  County.  If  you  aren't 
familiar  with  this  creek,  it  gets  pretty  big  a  few  miles  before 
it  empties  into  the  Staunton  River  below  Leesville  Dam. 

Perdue  was  fishing  for  turtles  several  miles  from  where 
the  creek  flows  into  the  river. 

He  had  set  out  "bush"  lines  for  the  turtles.  In  case  you 
dont  know  about  "bush"  lines,  you  use  several  short  pieces 
of  line.  Hooks  are  put  on  each  of  them  and  the  other  ends 
of  the  lines  are  tied  to  trees  or  bushes — thus  the  name 
"bush"  lines. 

You  usually  bait  up  these  lines  late  in  the  evening,  and 
leave  them  out  overnight.  When  you  go  back  to  check  the 
next  morning,  you  can  tell  from  shaking  bushes  if  you 
have  something  on. 

Perdue  had  baited  up  with  shrimp. 

Well,  when  he  got  out  of  his  pickup  truck  the  next 
morning,  one  of  the  bushes  was  shaking  like  it  was  in  a 
hurricane.  Perdue  went  to  it.  He  pulled,  but  the  line 
wouldn't  give.  He  pulled  again.  And  what  he  saw  shocked 
him.  That  was  no  turtle  on  the  other  end  of  the  line — but 
some  kind  of  giant  fish. 

Perdue  was  unable  to  pull  it  in.  So  he  jumped  right  in 
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the  water  with  it. 

Around  and  around  he  and  the  fish  splashed,  with  Perdue 
trying  to  grab  it  by  the  gills  and  the  fish  objecting  vigor- 
ously. 

Finally,  he  managed  to  get  a  grip  on  it  and  struggled  to- 
ward the  bank.  He  was  as  wet  as  the  fish. 

Both  man  and  fish  were  gasping.  For  the  first  time 
Perdue  was  able  to  take  a  close  look  to  see  what  he  had. 
It  was  a  striped  bass,  by  far  the  biggest  fish  he'd  ever 
landed. 

Perdue  runs  a  store  about  nine  miles  from  Bedford.  He 
tossed  the  striper  into  the  back  of  his  pickup  truck  and 
sped  to  the  store  to  weigh  it.  It  went  14%  pounds  and  was 
32  inches  long. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  The  best  guess  was  from  the 
Staunton  River.  Each  spring  there's  a  big  run  of  striped 
bass  up  this  river  from  Kerr  Reservoir.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  Perdue's  bass  swam  up  the  creek  in  the  spring  and 
couldn't  get  back  out  when  the  water  level  of  the  stream 
fell  during  the  dry  summer. 

An  advertising  salesman  for  the  Roanoke  daily  news- 
papers, who  is  an  ardent  fisherman,  had  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience. He  found  out  how  to  mix  work  and  pleasure. 

The  salesman.  Otey  Warren,  was  assigned  to  call  on  the 
marinas,  bait  shops   and  service  stations,  etc..  doing  busi- 
ness    on     Smith     Mountain  m''9^ 
Lake  to  seek  ads  for  a  news-                        f  M 
paper     special     section     on  " 
fishing. 

Warren  wasn't  acquainted 
with  the  lake;  therefore,  he  -^^hf' 

was  not  aware  of  how  wide-  h"  .'/  "^'T^^iv » '  /  f 

spread  the  marinas  and  the  ^      HL^Jj 

like  were.  He  at  first  tried  to      ^^  .;^    %#T^|i»- 
make   the   calls   by    automo-      SMP'^TiTT*      > 
bile.    This    didn't    work   too 
well. 

He  convinced  his  boss  that 

1  111  1      1     ..         -f        Frank    Simmons,    Roanoke,    inspects 

he   could    do    much   better   if       ^^^  ^^^  reel  he  had  given  up  for 

he  rented  a  boat.  The  boss  lost. 

fell    for    the    proposal,    and 

Warren  got  his  business.  Just  for  the  heck  of  it,  he  took 

along  his  tackle.   Approaching  Saunders  Marina,  he  made 

a  cast  and  caught  a  four-pound  largemouth  hass! 

Then  there  was  the  Roanoke  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Armistead.  HI.  who  decided  to  take  a  moonlight  ride  on 
their  boat  one  stifling  summer  night.  The  Armisteads  have 
a  summer  home  on  Smith  Mountain  Lake;  thus,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  they  were  gliding  over  the 
water. 

Polly  Armistead.  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  was  en- 
joying the  ride  when  suddenly  she  detected  a  thumping 
near  her.  Know  what  it  was?  A  16-inch  bass  that  had 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  knocked  itself  silly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armistead  deposited  it  in  their  freezer 
back  at  the  summer  home  for  future  use. 

John  D.  Fitzgerald.  Jr..  had  an  unusual  nocturnal  catch, 
too,  except  that  his  came  at  Philpott  Reservoir.  He  was  still- 
fishing  for  trout,  and.  having  only  mediocre  luck,  took  a 
snooze. 

He  left  out  two  lines,  both  baited  with  nightcrawlers, 
which  have  been  the  best  producers  on  the  lake. 

Upon  awakening,  Fitzgerald  reeled  in  one  line  and  it  had 
a  14-inch  rainbow  trout  on  it.  The  other  line  was  ensnarled 
around  the  anchor  rope,  and  Fitzgerald  was  forced  to  break 
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it  and  haul  in  the  section  that  remained. 

Then  he  brought  in  the  anchor  rope.  He  had  a  bonus  on 
it. 

The  lower  part  of  the  broken  fishing  line  was  wrapped 
about  the  rope.  And,  dangling  from  the  hook  on  this  line 
was  another  14-inch  trout. 

Kids  got  into  the  act  last  summer,  too. 

There  was  the  incident  involving  an  eight-year-old  boy, 
whose  name  shall  not  be  used  for  obvious  reasons. 


His  dad  took  him  fishing  in  a  small  stream  that  runs 
through  and  below  the  federal  trout  hatchery  at  Paint  Bank 
in   Craig   County. 

Trying  his  luck  with  worms  in  a  section  of  the  creek  be- 
low the  hatchery,  the  youngster  hooked  and  landed  two 
trout,  the  biggest  about  13  inches  long. 

It  wasn't  until  his  father  took  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
hatchery  later  that  they  learned  the  creek  is  off  limits  to 
fishermen. 


By  J.  R.  ORGAIN,  JR. 
Alberta 


;4       StnetcAecC 


FOR  several  years  I  have  sought  a  written  description 
to  fit  my  observations  of  a  big  buck  being  closely 
pursued  shortly  after  a  jump,  but  no  hunter  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  experience,  or  the  ability  to  record  it 
for  others  to  peruse. 

After  an  unsuccessful  hunt  in  Camp  Pickett  one  morning, 
our  group  decided  to  go  outside  for  the  afternoon  into 
Brunswick  County.  I  ambled  off  down  an  old  woods  road 
along  a  slight  ridge,  selected  a  likely  stand,  and  wandered 
into  the  head-high  hardwood  brush  until  I  found  an  opening 
with  an  appropriate  stump.  There  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  some 
relaxation  in  the  midst  of  nature  and  its  wonders,  and  at 
least  hear  a  good  chase. 

Having  hunted  for  30  years,  without  a  shot  at  a  buck  and 
refusing  to  kill  the  numerous  does  I  had  seen  over  the  years, 
I  was  used  to  the  sound  of  the  chase.  My  automatic  had 
been  tested  the  previous  day,  as  my  12-year-old  son  won  a 
turkey  at  the  annual  turkey  shoot. 

But  for  the  passing  of  a  slow-moving  car  down  the 
wooded  trail,  1  believed  1  was  alone.  Amid  the  solitude  and 
restful  surroundings,  with  hardly  a  breeze  moving  the  leaves, 
I  waited  patiently  for  a  jump.  Shortly  I  heard  dogs  jump, 
not  our  pack,  but  they  were  headed  my  way.  Slowly  I 
swiveled  around  on  the  stump,  aimed  my  gun  into  the 
brush   and   waited. 

In  less  than  a  minute  I  could  hear  the  deer  running.  A 
car  door  slammed  gently  not  too  far  away,  and  the  auto 
pulled  off.  Now  I  saw  the  deer  coming,  not  standing  up  with 
his  rack  five  feet  off  the  ground  as  the  pretty  pictures 
portray,  but  really  down  on  the  ground  churning  up  the 
dead  oak  leaves  that  Hew  over  his  back  as  he  ran  straight 
toward  me. 

I  led  him  a  little,  ever  so  gently  swung  the  gun  to  my  right 
and  squeezed  the  trigger  softly  for  perfect  aim,  knowing 
I  had  two  more  shells  to  back  up  a  miss.  At  thirty  steps 
this  was  a  dream  come  true,  and  my  gun  hardly  snapped. 
Horrified,  I  laid  it  on  my  lap  slowly  and  took  in  the  beauty 
of  the  animal  as  he  stampeded  within  15  feet  of  my  perch, 
on  past  me,  in  a  near  straight  line  from  my  first  sight. 

That  eight-  or  ten-point  buck  could  have  passed  under 
the  kitchen  table  and  never  spilt  the  coffee,  so  low  did 
he  hug  the  ground.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  hair  was  ruffled 
up,  and  the  tips  of  the  antlers  were  level  with  his  staight 


back.  Legs  worked  like  pistons  around  a  crankshaft  with 
short  connecting  rods.  I  have  heard  others  declare  excitedly 
after  their  experience,  "was  he  stretched  out."  Others  would 
describe  the  sight,  "he  was  balling  the  jack,"  but  never  have 
1  seen  in  print,  nor  do  words  seem  to  flow  for.  an  adequate 
description  of  his  flight. 

His  fright  followed  him  at  50  steps — a  big  collie  dog.  that 
could  have  run  under  the  kitchen  chair  ( without  rungs )  and 
never  been  felt  by  the  occupant,  but  for  the  created  breeze 
of  the  passage.  That  chaser  didn't  have  the  breath  left 
for  a  bark,  only  a  faint  yip  in  the  sight  chase.  I  saw  Mr. 
Buck  make  a  sharp  right  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline; 
the  collie  went  straight  over  the  next  rise. 

\ow  the  music  came  along — two  beagle  hounds  on  the 
track,  noses  in  the  dry  leaves  every  now  and  then,  unable 
with  their  short  legs  to  keep  up  with  the  collie  in  the  chase. 
They  swerved  to  the  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  branch 
and  followed  the  scent  and  shortly  were  out  of  hearing. 

The  sight-racing  collie  slowly  came  back  my  way,  panting 
for  breath  with  his  tongue  in  evidence  at  every  gasp.  From 
the  thrill  of  the  chase  my  thoughts  turned  rapidly  to  the  so- 
called  perfect  weapon  in  my  hands,  almost  new  it  was.  and 
as  a  dealer  in  guns  was  /  going  to  have  a  picnic  with  my 
companions  on  the  other  stands  upon  my  return! 

Back  on  the  woods  road  I  met  Whitlow.  Our  questions  hit 
each  other  at  the  same  instant.  Why  didn't  you  shoot  him? 
His  reply:  I  had  not  loaded  my  gun  after  jumping  out  of 
the  car;  he  went  by  too  fast  for  me.  My  reply  was  to  eject 
the  first  shell,  and  snap  the  gun  on  the  next  two.  Back  on 
the  state  dirt  road,  Henry  slapped  me  with  the  same  ques- 
tion. My  answer  to  him  in  a  most  dejected  manner  was  to 
pass  him  the  shells,  with  the  request  to  try  'em  in  his  gun. 
Both  shot  in  his  double  barrel,  and  I  saved  the  pin  scratched 
one  to  go  back  to  the  factory  with  a  non-shooting  gun  and 
letter  to  the  service  manager  recording  in  venom  this  climax 
of  30  year's  frustration. 

Soon  recapping  the  situation,  I  had  no  regrets.  Whitlow 
and  I  could  have  shot  each  other,  neither  knowing  the 
exact  location  of  the  other.  The  good  Lord  could  have  been 
watching  over  us,  to  provide  both  with  another  day's  chase. 
The  big  one  escaped  us,  but  the  thrill  lingers  on.  I'll  use  a 
camera  in  the  future. 
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Milestone 


JIDGING  by  readers'  comments.  BIRD  OF  THE  MONTH  is  the 
most  popular  and  most  appreciated  continuing  feature  of 
ViUGi.MA  Wildlike,  and  with  this  issue  the  series  reaches  a 
milestone.  The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  the  100th  BIRD  OF  THE 
MOjNTH  to  be  presented  in  these  pages.  On  behalf  of  Virginia 
WiLULiKL  staff  and  all  of  its  readers  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
author,  Doctor  James  J.  Murray,  and  to  the  artist.  John  W.  Taylor, 
for  giving  us  these  hundred  superb  vignettes  of  Virginia  birds. 
Happih.  the  end  is  not  in  sight,  for  Doctor  Murray  lists  some  372 
species  in  his  Check-List  of  the  Birds  of  Virginia.  We  will  start  on 
the  second  hundred  next  month. 


Photo    by    Ewing's    Studio,    Lexington 

Doctor    James    J.    Murray,     minister,    teacher,     author, 
ornitholoqist. 


Doctor  Murray  is  a  man  of  many  accomplishments — minister,  teacher,  ornithologist, 
author.  He  has  studied  at  Davidson  College.  L  nion  Theological  Seminary.  United  Free 
Church  College  in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  and  Oxford  University.  He  has  served  as  pastor 
of  several  churches  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  a  wartime  chaplain,  and  as  a 
professor  at  Louisville  (Ky.)  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  also  found 
time  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  as  National  Secretary  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  he  helped  organize  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology  and  has 
edited  its  journal.  The  Raven,  since  its  beginning  in  1930.  He  is  author  of  Children's 
Story  Sermons  for  Today,  A  Faith  for  Youth.  Wihl  Wings.  A  Check-List  of  the  Birds 
of  Virginia,  and  The  Birds  of  Rockbridge  County.  J'irginia:  and  co-author  of  .4  Pres- 
byterian Handbook,  The  James  River,  Past.  Present  and  Future,  and  Church  and 
(.ampus. 

Doctor  Murray  confides.  "I  have  been  interested  in  nature  study  since  early  child- 
hood. My  father,  who  was  also  a  minister,  was  interested  in  natural  history.  He  taught 
me  to  read  out  of  a  nature  study  book,  and  helped  me  build  my  own  small  museum  be- 
fore I  was  ten  years  old.  In  those  earl\  years  I  was  primarily  interested  in  insects,  but 
switched   to   birds   when    I   came   to   Lexington."' 


John     W.     Taylor,     artist,     writer,     editor. 

Sunpapers   photci    I>y    W.    H.    Mortimer 


John  W.  Taylor  lives  in  Edgewater.  Maryland.  In  addition  to 
illustrating  the  BIRD  OF  THE  MONTH  series,  he  has  done  many 
gorgeous  wildlife  paintings  which  have  appeared  in  full  color  on 
ViKGiMA  Wildlife  covers.  He  formerly  worked  for  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish,  and  edited  The  Maryland 
Conservationist  for  five  years.  He  still  does  design  and  art  work, 
and  some  writing,  for  the  Maryland  magazine. 


To  sav  that  we  are  proud  of  the  long  and  cordial  association  which 
Vii{(;iM\  Wildlife  has  enjoyed  with  Doctor  Murray  and  Mr.  Taylor 
is  an  understatement.  Editors  may  come  and  go.  but  let  BIRD  OF 
THE  MONTH  go  on  forever!— Ed. 
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^ecC-^eacted  TiJaod^c&en. 


By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


TFIE  bird  of  this  month  is  a  favorite  with  the  writer. 
For  many  years  red-headed  woodpeckers  nested   in   a 
locust  tree  just  outside  my  study  window  in  the  manse 
yard   at  Lexington.   Then   the   starlings   began   to   wage   an 
unholy  but  successful  war  on  the  woodpeckers,  so  that  its 
old  home  place  now  sees  the  bird  no  more. 

There  is  a  similar  scarcity  of  this  species  throughout  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  a  scarcity  that  began  as  long  as  thirty 
years  ago.  Fortunately,  the  bird  is  still  reasonably  common 
in  Tidewater  and  in  parts  of  the  Piedmont.  Maynard 
Nichols  of  U'Tiite  Stone  writes  me  of  seeing  seven  in  his 
yard  at  one  time  last  September. 

The  color  pattern  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  strik- 
ing. In  some  areas  in  the  Valley  it  is  called  the  ''German 
bird,  because  the  red.  white  and  black  in  its  plumage  re- 
peats the  colors  of  the  German  flag.  So  distinctive  are  these 
markings  and  so  striking  its  appearance  as  it  flies  across 
a  yard  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  be  learned  by  many 
a  small  boy. 

The  sexes  are  alike,  the  head  a  bright  crimson,  back  and 
wings  and  tail  black,  the  rump  and  lower  parts  white,  and 
the  wings  with  a  large  white  patch,  particularly  striking  in 
flight.  Young  birds  in  their  first  fall  plumage  have  dark 
heads,  the  dark  gradually  molting  to  red  as  the  winter 
progresses. 

Ordinarily,  most  of  these  woodpeckers  left  western  Vir- 


ginia in  winter,  but  a  few  would  remain  any  year,  especially 
when  the  acorn  crop  was  heavy.  In  December  1936  we 
counted  18  in  one  stretch  of  oak  woods  near  our  cabin 
on  Maury  River.  Cold  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
winter  numbers,  for,  as  was  pointed  out  last  month,  well 
fed  birds  can  stand  very  low  temperatures.  This  wood- 
pecker eats  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Woodpeckers  have  no  songs,  but  they  have  a  surprising 
variety  of  calls.  One  of  the  most  common  calls  of  the  red- 
headed bird  is  a  "'churr.  churr,"  and  another  is  a  "cur-r-r-r- 
ruck"  that  sounds  something  like  the  call  of  a  tree  frog. 
Some  of  their  calls  resemble  those  of  the  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker. They  are  such  noisy  birds  that  you  cannot  miss 
one  when  it  is  in  your  neighborhood. 

Telephone  poles  make  favorite  nesting  places  for  these 
birds.  Indeed,  in  some  areas  they  are  quite  a  nuisance  to 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  people.  In  New  England  and 
in  Florida  they  usually  nest  in  open  woods  but  in  the  South, 
in  contrast,  they  are  predominantly  yard  and  town  birds. 
They  make  their  own  holes,  sometimes  continuing  to  use  a 
hole  year  after  year.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  pair  made  a 
nest  in  the  ball  on  the  flagstaff"  on  the  State  Capitol  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  nest  cavity  is  usually  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches 
deep.  The  eggs  are  white,  shiny,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
from  four  to  six  in  number  in  a  nest.  As  the  birds  often  nest 
and  feed  along  roads,  many  are  killed  by  automobiles. 
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Hoffman  New  Fish  Division  Chief 


Jack  Hoffman 

Jack  M.  Hoffman,  former  Fish  Man- 
agement Field  Coordinator,  has  been 
named  Chief  of  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Fish  Di- 
vision following  the  resignation  of 
Robert  G.  Martin  on  January  3.  Hoff- 
man had  been  serving  as  Acting  Chief 
since  the  date   of  Martin's   resignation. 

As  Chief  of  the  Fish  Division.  Martin 
was  responsible  for  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  Virginia  fish  management 
policy.  These  include  making  the  state's 
trout  stocking  program  pay  for  itself, 
successful  introduction  of  exotic  fish 
species  such  as  the  muskellunge  and 
northern  pike  in  Virginia  waters,  the 
introduction  of  trout  into  several  of 
the  state's  reservoirs,  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  state's  public  fishing 
lake  construction  program,  and  initia- 
tion of  an  extensive  boat  ramp  con- 
struction program.  He  was  instrumental 
in  eliminating  wasteful  warm-water  fish 
stocking  practices,  and  pioneered  studies 
lo  determine  if  size  limits  on  predatory 
fishes  would  be  an  effective  tool  in  con- 
trolling fish  populations. 

Martin  was  born  in  Missouri  and  re- 
ceived his  fisheries  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  He  began  work  with 
the  Virginia  Commission  in  19S1  as  a 
District  Fisheries  Biologist  and  later 
served  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Fi.sh 
Division.  In  his  new  position  as  As- 
sistant Executive  Vice  President  of  the 


Sport  Fishing  Institute,  Martin  will  be 
responsible  for  supervising  that  organi- 
zation's research  grants  and  fellowships. 
He  will  also  review  research  being  done 
in  the  fisheries  field  and  initiate  new 
Institute  research  projects  where  need- 
ed, and  assist  in  preparing  publications. 
Hoffman,  also  a  Missouri  native, 
holds  a  BA  degree  from  Southeastern 
Missouri  State  College  and  an  MS  in 
fish  and  wildlife  management  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  began  work 
with  the  Virginia  Commission  in  1955 
as  a  District  Fish  Biologist  for  south- 
west Virginia  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  Supervising  Biologist  and  to 
Field  Coordinator  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief. 

Jefferson  Forest  Supervisor  Retires 
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William  C.  (Bill)  Curnutt,  Forest  Supervisor 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  in  southwest 
Virginia,  retired  December  30  after  35  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  A  native  of 
Indiana,  Curnutt  received  his  B.S.  in  Forestry 
from  Purdue  University.  He  entered  federal 
service  in  1930  and  filled  a  variety  of  assign- 
ments on  various  national  forests  In  the  east- 
ern United  States.  He  became  Supervisor  on 
the  Jefferson  in  1957  and  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  hunting  and  Tshlng  development  on  the 
forest.  No  successor  has  been  named  to  fill 
this    position. 

499  Apply  For  Game  Warden  Jobs 

,\  total  of  199  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  the  position  of  Game  Warden 
Trainee  during  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  latest  recruit- 
ment program.  From  this  total  310  were 
rerjupsted  to  take  a  written  test  at  one 
of  the  .'IS  Virginia  Employment  Com- 
mission centers  around  the  slate. 


Applicants  who  made  acceptable 
grades  on  the  written  test  were  tested 
for  strength  and  agility  and  subjected 
to  an  oral  interview.  From  the  best  of 
this  group  will  be  selected  the  candi- 
dates for  limited  appointment  as  Game 
Warden  Trainees.  These  new  recruits 
will  be  required  to  complete  success- 
fully a  two  week  training  course  before 
being  given  one-year  probationary  ap- 
pointments on  the  Game  Warden  force. 
These  game  warden  rec  ruits  will  receive 
their  training  at  the  State  Police  Head- 
quarters just  west  of  Richmond  during 
early  .\pril. 

Old-timer   Bags   First   Buck 


John  Patton,  a  60-year-old  hunter  from  Wood- 
stock, Virginia,  who  has  hunted  most  of  his 
life,  killed  his  first  deer,  this  8  point,  132 
pound  buck  during  the  1966  season.  He  bagged 
the  nice  trophy  in  the  Cedar  Creek  section  of 
Shenandoah    County. 

Duel  To  The  Death 


These  two  trophy  bucks  still  locked  In  their 
fatal  embrace  were  found  In  Southampton  coun- 
ty near  Dory  by  Mrs.  Anne  Giles.  Whitetall 
battles  during  the  mating  season  seldom  result 
In  any  serious  injury  to  the  participants  other 
than  injured  dignity,  but  occasionally  the 
antler  tines  will  Interlock  such  as  these  did, 
resulting  In  agonizing  death.  One  of  the  bucks 
had  10  points  and  the  other  12.  Game  Warden 
Jack    Nicholson    supplied    the    unusual     photo. 
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Buckingham  Youth  Attends 
National  4-H  Club  Congress 


Crawford  Roach,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Roach  of  Buckingham.  During  eight  years  of 
4-H  club  work  he  has  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  in  the  Well 
Water  Club.  In  1965,  he  was  a  state  Con- 
servation Demonstration  winner;  in  1966,  state 
conservation  achievement  winner.  He  plans  to 
attend    Bluefield    College   to   study   forestry. 

Crawford  Roach,  of  Buckingham 
County,  is  Virginia's  1966  state  achieve- 
ment winner  in  4-H  conservation  pro- 
grams. Selected  for  his  record  of  eight 
years'  work.  Crawford  received  a  week's 
trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
held  last  November  in  Chicago.  His 
expenses  were  paid  by  John  Deere  of 
Moline.  Illinois.  As  representative  of  the 
Virginia  4-H"ers  in  conservation.  Craw- 
ford competed  for  one  of  six  $500  col- 
lege scholarships  offered  by  Deere, 
whose  sponsorship  also  provided  four 
gold-filled  medals  of  honor  to  blue 
ribbon  winners  in  each  county.  Medal 
winners  are  encouraged  to  continue 
their  conservation  activities  and  submit 
their  records  so  they  may  be  considered 
for  Congress  and  scholarship  awards. 

Between  16  and  20  thousand  4-H 
Club  members  in  Virginia  participate 
in  some  phase  of  conservation  annually. 
This  includes  project  work,  demonstra- 
tions, instruction  at  camps,  tours,  ex- 
hibits, and  giving  talks  at  club,  school, 
and   other  community   gatherings. 

Two  special  activities  designed  to 
provide  additional  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  4-H  boys  and  girls  include  the 
Land  Appreciation  Judging  Program 
and  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Demonstration  Program.  Spon- 


YOUTH 
/iFlELP 


The  Saga  of  Muskrat  Sam 


Some  thirty-odd  miles  from  the 
municipality  known  as  Suffolk,  there 
lies  a  peaceful  farm  on  the  Nansemond 
River.  Silhouetted  against  the  rising 
sun.  long  rows  of  corn  roll  on  gentle 
plains  to  the  softly  rippled  water,  and 
here  the  vast  marshlands  roll  away  in 
a  panorama  of  cattails  and  brown 
marshgrass,  broken  at  intervals  by 
peaceful   pools   of   water. 

Each  morning  there  appears  against 
the  sun  a  black  spot — a  spot  that  grows 
by  degrees  until  the  form  of  a  boy  in 
a  boat  is  clearly  noticeable  to  the  view- 
er. The  river  people  will  always  say 
that  the  boy  in  the  boat  is  none  other 
than  Muskrat  Sam,  whose  general  at- 
titude was  that  there  is  no  sport  like 
duck  hunting.  His  reasons  are  written 
into  the  marshlands  he  hunted  and 
spread  by  the  feathers  of  those  he 
stalked. 

Sam  held  that  the  sunups  were  made 
for  the  hunter  on  the  water  and  that 
the  sight  of  birds  blackening  the  blue 
canopy  of  the  sky  while  the  water  re- 
flected the  soft  red  hue  of  the  sun  was 
what  made  the  sport  uniquely  beautiful. 
Muskrat  claimed  that  a  cloudy  day, 
dampened  by  a  misty  rain  and  torn  by 
a  ripping  wind  that  whipped  the  usually 
peaceful  river  into  a  fury,  only  enhanced 


the  beauty  of  the  decoys  he  made  with 
his  own  hands.  The  ducks  were  the 
riverman's  favorite  conversation  piece, 
or,  rather,  his  sole  reason  for  life.  Mal- 
lards and  blacks,  he  often  said,  were 
but  men's  soul  set  free  to  fly  with  the 
wind.  To  see  a  duck  splash  among  the 
decoys,  rocket  into  flight,  or  fly,  honk- 
ing overhead  on  the  way  to  a  peaceful 
cornfield  lunch,  was  Muskrat's  main 
joy  in  life — his  real  reason  for  hunting. 
Oh,  how  he  loved  to  watch  them  play 
in  the  way  only  those  of  the  outdoors 
can  understand!  Only  Muskrat  could 
understand  their  language — the  lan- 
guage of  the  wild  that  was  still  another 
reason  for  his  hunting. 

Although  Muskrat  never  attended  a 
church,  he  knew  more  about  God  than 
many — the  ducks  told  him  with  their 
eyes  and  taught  him  by  the  way  they 
lived.  This  is  why  he  hunted.  People 
say  that  now  that  Muskrat  is  gone,  the 
ducks  seem  to  honk  more  quietly  and 
fly  somewhat  more  slowly.  Others  be- 
lieve that  Muskrat  still  hunts  like  a 
phantom  in  the  marshes  he  knew  so 
well.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  him 
more. 

— /oe  Wehh,  Grade  10 
Suffolk  High  School 


sorship  of  these  two  activities  by  the 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  of  Nor- 
folk, includes  scholarships  to  the  state 
contest  in  the  demonstration  program, 
and  state  awards  for  the  winners  in  both 
the  judging  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. The  1966  state  judging  contest 
was  won  by  the  Loudoun  County  team 
— Robert  McEwan,  James  Cole,  Charles 
Cockerill.  and  Norris  B.  Nix,  Jr.  State 
demonstration  contest  winner  was  Le- 
land  Griffith  of  Westmoreland  County. 

The  4-H  conservation  and  "Help 
Keep  America  Beautiful"  program  is 
conducted  by  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Services  of  the  State  Land-Grant 
Universities   and   U.    S.   Department   of 


Agriculture.    National    awards    are    ar- 
ranged and  announced  by  the  National 
1-H    Service    Committee,    59    E.    Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois  60605. 
— jack  M.  Tyree,  State  4-H  Leader 
Cooperative   Extension   Service, 
VPI,  Blacksburg 
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Know-How    and   Courtesy 
Prevent  Ramp  Congestion 

Lauiuhing  ramp  congestion  can  build 
up  fast.  All  it  takes  is  one  inexperienced 
or  thoughtless  person. 

Trailer  manufacturers  specify  load 
capacities  for  each  model.  Stay  within 
these  limits,  and  your  rig  will  be  easier 
to  tow.  launch  and  load.  Re  sure  to  in- 
clude the  weight  of  the  motor  and  as- 
sorted gear  when  you're  adding  up  the 
grand  total. 

Have  your  dealer  correctly  adjust  the 
rollers  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  hull.  Be- 
sides protecting  the  boat  from  distortion, 
your  rig  will  slide  on  and  off  the  trailer 
easier. 

Surprisingly,  many  boatmen  struggle 
and  cuss  becau.se  they  don't  understand 
the  correct  operating  procedures  of 
trailer  mechanisms.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  don't  hesitate  to  ask  your 
dealer.  In  fact,  it  might  pay  to  have  him 
demonstrate  the  correct  technique 
.several  times. 

If  you've  never  towed  a  trailer  before, 
take  a  few  practice  runs.  You'll  notice 
that  it  will  take  longer  to  stop,  and  ac- 
celeration will  be  slower.  Add  a  couple 
of  inches  when  turning  a  corner  so  the 
trailer  will  clear  without  hitting  the  curb. 
An  empty  supermarket  |)arkitig  lot  is 
a  good  practice  field. 

There's  only  one  trick  to  trailering. 
When  you  back  up.  the  trailer  will  go 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  your  turn. 
If  you  turn  the  wheel  to  the  right,  the 
trailer  will  swing  to  the  left.  Save  your- 
.self  confusion  and  embarrassment.  Prac- 
tice this  several  times  before  actually  try- 
ing it  on  the  launching  ramp. 

Make  sure  your  rig  is  ready  to  go 
when  you're  on  the  ramp.  Assorted 
boating  gear  should  be  transferred  into 
the  boat  while  you're  waiting,  and  make 
sure  the  drain  plug  is  installed. 

Launching  is  a  two-man  job.  with 
one  person  acting  as  a  guide  for  the 
driver.  Line  your.self  up  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  water.  Rack  u|)  slowly  and 


stop  a  few  feet  from  the  edge.  Remove 
tiie  tiedowns.  tilt  the  outboard  motor  up 
and  unlock  the  bow  winch.  Rack  up 
again  until  the  trailer  wheels  are  one  or 
two  inches  into  the  water.  .Set  the  emer- 
gency brake  and  put  the  car  in  gear. 
Have  your  guide  hold  onto  a  lead  line 
from  the  bow.  This  will  prevent  the 
boat  from  drifting  into  open  water  when 
it  slides  off  the  trailer. 

The  loading  ])rocedure  is  just  as 
simple.  Line  up  the  trailer  and  the  boat. 
Connect  the  launching  cable  and  let  the 
winch  do  the  work  of  rcfrailering.  Pull 
out  of  the  water  and  off  to  the  side  be- 
fore checking  all  fasteners,  plugs  and 
lie-downs. 

It's  easy  to  be  an  expert.  All  it  takes 
is  a  little  practice. 

Coast  Guard  Boating  Guide 

The  revised  96  page  official  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  "Recreational  Roating 
Guide,"  CG-340,  is  now  on  sale.  At 
i5  cents  it's  one  of  the  best  buys 
around.  The  booklet  is  a  fairly  simple 
exposition  of  basic  boating  principles, 
from  numbering  to  loading  the  boat 
safely.  Send  remittance  with  request 
for  CG-.H40  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. L.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.   C.   20402. 

40  Million  Boatmen 

An  estimated  If)  million  people  will 
take  to  the  water  this  year.  A  large  per- 
centage of  this  total  will  be  enjoying 
suintnct  fun  aboard  an  outboard  power 
(raft.  Industry  .statistics  show  more  than 
four  and  one  half  million  outboard  boats 
were  in  use  during  1966. 

Don't  Save  Fuel 

Stop!  Don't  save  that  extra  outboard 
fuel  until  next  s|)ring.  Stored  fuel  loses 
its  "high  ends."  What's  left  is  usually 
hard,  and  .sometimes  impossible  to 
ignite.  Gas  evaporates  faster  than  oil  and 
this  oil-rich  mixture  will  cause  excessive 
smoking  and  foul  plugs  faster  even  if 
it   does  start   next   spring. 


Boat  Insurance 

If  you  carry  insurance  on  your  boat, 
motor  and  trailer,  has  the  policy  ex- 
pired? If  you  do  not  have  insurance, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  protect  your  equip- 
ment from  theft,  burning,  storm  dam- 
age,  flooding  or  vandalism. 

Boating  Quiz 

To  test  your  knowledge,  here  is  a 
short  quiz  that  covers  several  aspects 
of  recreational  boating.  If  you  don't 
score  as  well  as  you  should,  spend  a 
few  hours  getting  boned  up  on  boating. 
It  will  pay  off  during  the  season  as  well 
as  in  future  years.  The  correct  answers 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the  quiz. 
\.  The  stern  light  is  carried  higher  or 
lower  than  the  bow  light? 

2.  How  many  lifesaving  devices  must 
motorboats  carr\? 

3.  When  anchoring,  a  scope  of  at  least 
to  one  is  used. 

4.  Gasoline  vapor  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  air? 

5.  Measuring  the  depth  of  water  is 
called 

6.  A  red  light  over  a  white  light  in- 
dicates what  kind  of  a  warning? 

7.  Ruoys  with  cone-shaped  tops  are 
known  as  buoys. 

8.  Can    buoys    are    black    and    carry 

numbers   to    mark   the 

side  of  the  channel  re- 
turning from  sea. 

9.  When  making  a  landing  or  picking 
up  a  mooring  use  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent to   advantage   by   approaching 


10.  Lifesaving  devices    which    are   cov- 
ered  by    a  plastic   bag   are   readily 
accessible.  True — False 
ANSWERS 

1 .  Higher 

2.  One  for  each  person 
.3.  Seven  ~ 

4.  Heavier 

.S.  Sounding 

6.  Small    Craft 

7.  Nun 

P,.  Odd-Left 

9.  Into  it 

10.  False 
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TROPHY  FISH 
CITATION  . . 


Fish  must  be  caughf  in  Virginia  Waters  by  legal 
methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  taking  of  the 
species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  weighed  at  a  public  scales  that  is 
periodically  inspected   by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as 
further  proof  of  authenticity 
but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are 
eligible  for  citations  if  fish  are  caught 
under  the  above  conditions. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  within 
60  days  of  the  date  of  catch  to  be  eligible. 


TROPHY  FISH 
CITATION 

JOHN  DOE 


CITATION 

SIZES 
FOR  1967 

Largemoufh   Bass     8  lbs. 
Smallmouth    Bass     4  lbs. 

Kentucky    Bass 3  lbs. 

Sunfish     1  lb. 

Rock   Bass 1  lb. 

White   Bass 2  lbs. 

Crappie     2'/2  lbs. 

Striped    Bass 10  lbs. 

Pickerel    4  lbs. 

Walleye    8  lbs. 

Brook  or  Brown 

Trout    2  lbs. 

Other    Trout 5  lbs. 

Muskellunge  6  lbs. 

Channel    Cat         10  lbs. 
Flathead    Cat         20  lbs. 

Carp    20  lbs. 

Gar    10  lbs. 

Grindle     10  lbs. 


I  APPLICATION  FOR  VIRGINIA  FRESHWATER  FISH  CITATION 

I  Angler's    Name    

Address     . 

City  Zone   State   


Kind  of  fish  

Where  caught 
Weighed   at  


Weight 


lbs.  oz.;  Length  inches 

Date  caught  

_    (store   or   other    public  scales) 


Weighing   witnessed   by   ,   

Signature  Address 

How  caught — Fly   Rod      □  Spinning    Rod      Q  Casting    Rod      □ 

Trot    Line       Q  Other    

COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 
P.  O.   BOX   1642    •    RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  23213 


HOW  TO 
MEASURE 


LENGTH 


mmm\ 


Wetlands  are  not  only  Important  as  natural 
reservoirs,  invaluable  in  tinne  of  drought,  but  also 
as  the  home  of  many  species  of  wildlife,  which  furnish 
food  and  recreation  to  an  increasing  population. 
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most  valuable  fur- 
bearer  in  the  U.  S. 
This  is  due  not  to 
the  value  per  pelt, 
but  because  so 
many  are  taken 
each  year. 


Adding  beauty  and  mystery 
to  the  marsh,  the  great  blue 
heron  is  known  by  many  simply 
as  "crane." 


Marshes  are  the  favored  habitat  of  the  mink, 
a  single  pelt  of  which  might  bring  the  farm 
boy  $15.00  or  more. 


Many    kinds   of 
reptiles  inhabit 
our  wetlands. 
The  painted  tur- 
tle is  one  of  the 
most  colorful. 
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